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ISERABLE !” cried Desmond. ‘I’m 
the mostemiserable and the happiest 
man in Ireland. But, oh, Dulcie, darl- 

ing! I’ve sworn 
** But mustn’t,” 
laying her fingers on his lips. 

sweetheart mustn’t swear.” 

‘“*T mean, Dulcie, that while this shadow 
hold my head up 
I’ve neither 


” 


said Duleie, 
“ec My 


you 


is over me I can never 
again. I must leave this place. 
land nor title, father nor mother- 
‘*T don’t want your land or your title,” 
interrupted Dulcie, ‘‘nor your father and 
I want you! and I’ve got you, and I shall keep you. 
You can’t.” 
both start, and, turning 
himself, Desmond beheld Peebles standing in the doorway. He 
turned away to brush the tears from his eyes, but Dulcie hailed 
the old man with delight. 
‘*Come in, Mr. Peebles,” she cried, ‘‘ and talk to this stubborn 
boy. He won’t listen to me a bit.” 
** Is that so ?” said Peebles, dryly, scratching at the scrap of 


mother. 
Try to get away if you dare. 
A sound behind them made them 


“ Then, sliding to the ground, she bent her head in prayer.” 
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gray whisker which decorated his cheek. ‘‘ I thought just now 
he seemed very attentive to your discourse. 
Noo, noo : 


he continued, ‘“‘ my lord has sent me after you. ye'll 


just hear me deliver my message. He’s oot of his mind, almost; 
clean daft, and neither pancreatic emulsion nor leever pills will 
hae much power to help him through in this trouble, ’m think 
ing.” 

**Tell Lord Kilpatrick, from me,” said Desmond, when he 
could trust his voice, ‘‘ that I’ve done with him.” 

‘* Hoot, lad !” said Peebles. ‘‘ Blood’s thicker than 
Ye can’t shake off the ties of relationship in that fashion, and 
cast awa’ the father that begot ye, like an old glove. And after 
all, ye ken, he is your father.” 

**No !” ‘** He’s no father of mine.” 

‘* Then he himself is sairly mista’en,” quoth the old servitor. 


water 


said Desmond. 


‘*He’s been leevin’ for years under that impression.” 

‘The man who broke my mother’s heart is neither kith nor 
kin of mine, God bless you for all your 
goodness. You must try to forget me.” 

** Oh, Desmond !” cried the girl, ‘‘ you can’t leave me ; 
can’t, dear, Stay! Stay for my sake, I implore you !” 

‘* To be pointed at by every one as the wretched thing I am ! 
To know that my mother’s name is a byword, and I merely an 


Dulcie, good-bye. 


you 


Desmond, laddie,” 


TALE OF TO-DAY. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


‘« Shadow of the Sword,”’ etc. 


outeast! Ye don’t know what it is yeask me. Tis more than 
I can bear.” 
‘*For my sake, Desmond !” 
I can’t,” cried the poor, proud boy ; 
sake,” 
‘* And whaur are ye going 
lad, 


‘*T can’t, even for your 
?” asked Peebles. ‘* Eh, Desmond, 
hat will ye do ?” 

ying? Anywhere, to hide meself from those that have 
The world’s wide, old friend ; don’t fear for me.” 

‘* Syn’ ye will go, listen to a word I 
hae to say to ye. Ne’er think shame o’ the mith-r that bore 
ye, Desmond. I kenned her, lad ; I kenne_ her..cel. She was 
a brave woman, as true and honest as she was loving, and 
*twas for your sake that she took the w_ -ry. oad o’ deith.” 

the old man, seeing him 


known me. 


‘** Stop !” cried Peebles. 


Desmond broke into sobs again, an | 
thus softened, went on : 
Before ye 
gang awa’, see me once more, and maybe I can help ye yet.” 

“Tl promise ye that,” said Desmond, ‘‘if ye’ll give me a 
promise in return, Ye'll tell me of my mother ?”’ 

** Aye, lad, Pll tell ye all Iknow. There’s no word o’ shame 
whatever shame there may be for ithers.” 


‘*There’s just one thing ye’ll promise me, lad. 


for her in a’ the storv, 


( Continued on page 6.) 
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Impertinence Deservedly Rebuked. 


HE attempt of Senator Carter, of Montana, and certain 

other so-called party leaders, in the recent Republican 
League Convention at Cleveland, to formulate a policy for 
the party and commit itedefinitely to free silver-coinage 
was as sublime a piece of impertinence as we have any 
Undoubtedly every member of that con- 
vention had a right to his personal opinion as to this mone 


recollection of. 


tary question, but the Republican League is in no sense 
authorized to define the party policy. Its are 
followers—if they are anything—instead of leaders. The 
only legitimate and authorized voice of the Republican 
party of the country is that which finds expression in the 
national convention, composed of delegates elected under 


members 


definite rules in every constituency, for the express purpose 
of selecting the party candidates and determining the party 
polity. Mr. Carter and the gentlemen who undertook to 
forestall the action of the national Presidential convention 
could in no way have so largely contributed to the injury 
of Republican prospects as by seeking, through the irre- 
sponsible league,*to usurp the legitimate functions of the 
authoritative national body. Mr. Carter’s action is the less 
excusable because, being chairman of the National Repub- 
lican Committee, his course will be widely construed as 
representative. Every Democratic newspaper in the coun- 
try will seize upon his action and utilize it as evidence that 
the party is actually in favor of the unlimited coinage of 
silver. The fact that the convention repudiated his leader- 
ship and adhered to the platform laid down by the last Re- 
publican Nationat Convention does not in the least miti- 
gate the character of his offense. 

It is about time that the Republicans of the country 
should be represented by a committee which is in harmony 
with the dominant party sentiment, and that the attempt 
of persons connected with it to commit the party to doc- 
trines which are prejudicial to the highest public interests 
should be vigorously repudiated all along the line. 


The Young Men of this Century. 


Qe, HERE is a curious parallel be- 
“ tween the closing years of the 


nineteenth and the eighteenth 
If we seek the rec- 
ords and the sermons of a hun- 


centuries, 





dred years ago we find many 
Se. voices of despair lamenting the deca- 

dence of the young men and predicting 
disaster to the 
There was an easy explanation of this, 
although it did not appear at that 
time. The Revolutionary War had 
been a period of the severest trial, and the early days 
of the had been beset with difficulties that 
engaged the strictest attention of the people. They were 
great church-goers in those troublous days, and the ser- 
As the new experiment in self- 
government became surer and stronger there came a relax 


coming generations. 


government 


mons were long and lurid. 


ation of the moral strain, a reaction against the religious 
Naturally the 
first to revolt were the young men, and instead of sitting 
quietly and uncomfortably upon the harc’ benches through 
to remind them of brimstone 
and the dangers of frivolity, they began to wait outside 
until the Doxology was sung and then to escort the girls 
home, just as they doin many rural places to-day. This 
fact was taken to mean that the country was drifting into 
godless ways, and that unless there came a change it 
not Recently we have heard much similar 
pessimism from the pulpit 


stringency of the dark and uncertain times. 


discourses that seldom failed 


could endure. 
A leading Protestant clergy- 
man said in a sermon, the other day, that the worst problem 
that confronted the church was how to get the young men 
interested in religious matters. ‘It is appalling to think,” 
he said, *‘that only one young man in eleven in the large 
cities is to be found in church on Sunday.” <A prominent 
prelate of the Catholic Church declared that the hardest 
work was to get the young men to church; and a rabbi has 
said that the same difficulty was found in the synagogues. 
All the denominations offer testimony to one effect. The 
reader of this bas only to run over the young men of his 
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acquaintance to find how true it is that they are lax in real 
religious interest. The cause of it we cannot fully see at 
this time. Years hence it may be plain. 

But while the fact is evident, it will not do toargue that 
it means a hopeless deterioration. In ability, in serious 
devotion to work, in direct hold upon the living interests 
and industries and issues of the country, in manhood and 
character and in the earnest duties of life, the young men of 
this generation stand well in the van of the world’s devel 
opment. If their energies were withdrawn from the affairs 
of the country for a single hour the vast machinery of the 
government and trade and commerce would be paralyzed. 
They are the motive power that keeps things moving, and 
it is their tireless zeal and effort that make progress and 
civilization. Perhaps they are too busy, too deeply im- 
mersed in the peaceful strifes, too closely devoted to the 
pursuit of wealth and reputation and position, to give 
their attention to religion. This is, we believe, the chief 
ground of the preachers: the young men will not spare 
time to the welfare of their own souls, or at to the 
It is a severe charge against them, 


least 
services of the church. 
and yet the young men of to-day cannot be called irrelig- 
ious. 
They have higher and better standards of manhood and 


They are more moral than they ever have been. 
character. They are more liberal and more tolerant, but 
they are very largely controlled by two conditions. One is, 
the large number of things that claim their time ; and the 
other is the close application necessary in each special 
calling. It is an age of reneralization and of specialization, 
and the young man in trying for the first, in order to be 
broadly cultured, devotes what time he has left to the inces- 
sant and increasing demand of his own business or profes- 
sion. He is broad in one and narrow in the other, and he 
finds himself too much employed to be as good a church- 
member as he ought to be. 

In running over the records of the century it is inter- 
esting to notice in what ways and in what directions the 
young men have succeeded. The first fact which 
out most conspicuously is that nearly all of them who 
amounted to anything began very poor. The world prob- 
ably owes more to poverty than to anything else, and the 
review of a hundred years shows that about the largest 
misfortune that can happen to a young man is a fortune in 
his youth. The list of Presidents, the list of millionaires 
and benefactors and inventors and railroad kings and men 


stands 


in the professions, are all illustrations of this fact. The next 
thing is that most of the success was achieved by country 
boys. <A celebrated physician has compiled statistics show- 
ing surprising facts in this respect. It was, of course, due 
to the sturdy mental and physical health these boys got in 
At the beginning of the century the 
average age of the leading figures of the world was much 
Napoleon in Europe, and Jeffer- 
in this country, were comparatively 


their rural homes. 


younger than it is now. 
Hamilton 
young men. As we come down through the century we 
see that in politics and in positions of trust age has lost 
none of its hold on the public faith, but in the freer profes- 
sions, in arts and literature and science and trade, and in 


son and 


all avocations offering free opportunity, the young men 
have steadily and persistently won their way to success, and 
reduced those years of waiting which were at one time 
thought to be proper in the career of every youth. Age has 
little to do with success nowadays, and in thousands of 
places where gray heads used to rule, youth now holds the 
power with firm and equal hand. 
his mark or his fortune much earlier than he used to do, 
and it is this economy of time, this forcing of merit to its 


The man to-day makes 


prompt reward, which has been the greatest work of youth 
in the nineteenth century. 


Another Miscarriage of Justice. 


THE Republicans of the New Jersey Legislature did not 
cover themselves with glory at the recent special session of 
that body. The investigation of the Senate committee into 
various departments of the State administration had dis- 
closed the existence of unparalleled venality and corrup- 
tion on the part of public officials, and an overwhelming 
public opinion demanded that at least one of these offend 
ers, who by his own confession had made improper use of 
The impeachment 
of the Governor fora gross and unwarranted use of the 
appointing power in constituting the Court of Pardons 
with especial reference to relieving the ‘* Big Four” race 
track gamblers from the punishment to which they had 
been condemned by the courts was also demanded by the 
press and the best public sentiment. The Republicans, 
being in control of both houses of the Legislature, were 
expected to adopt procedures to that end. Instead of doing 
so they permitted themselves to be seduced by pressure of 
some of the party leaders into a straight-out betrayal of 
their duty, so that, so far as they are concerned, the inves- 
tigation bas resulted in a flat and dismal failure. Then, 
too, the grand jury of Mercer County, where the capital 
is situated, drawn by a Republican sheriff, indicted only 
one of the principal offenders. To say that there is deep 
popular disappointment over these failures of the domi- 
nant party to subject faithless and dishonest public offi- 


public moneys, should be impeached. 


cials to the punishment they deserve, but feebly expresses 
the general feeling throughout the State. As the case 


stands, the Republican party will be put on the defen 
sive, where it might have made an aggressive fight for 
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civic righteousness, in the next campaign, and it will lose 


the support of thousands who, had it been true to itself, 


would have voted for its candidates and strengthened its 


hands for continuous work in the direction of reform. 


The Ideal Vacation. 


BOSTON newspaper has _ re- 
2 cently published a number of 
with 
tives of various professions 


interviews representa 
and pursuits, embodying their 
what 

vacation.” As 


ideas as to 
ideal 
might be expected, the partici 


constitutes 
“an 





f pants in this symposium differ 

widely in their views. It is 

in the nature of the case that every man’s opinions on this, 

as on other matters, should be determined largely by his 

personal environment and the circumstances and conditions 

in which he lives. 

has much to do with the decision of all matters of personal 

enjoyment. Youthful enthusiasm and the sobriety of age 

see things with different 
very different measures. 


Age, also, as well as individual tastes, 


eyes and estimate values with 
So, too, the man of affairs, rest- 
ing under the pressure of grave responsibilities, will find in 
the recreations which have a peculiar relish for the man of 
leisure no enjoyment whatever. Ex-Governor Long ex- 
presses in his interview just this thought when he says: 
** My ideal of a vacation is a farm on the top of a Maine 
hill, with a view of fields and farms, hills and slopes, 
orchard, meadow, and river,” with the privilege of wan- 
dering far and near, tramping over the country roads, and 
renewing the associations of rural life. Governor Green- 
halge expresses the same idea with even greater emphasis 
‘* My ideal vacation is to be free from office- 
seekers, in a place where I am not obliged to give opinions 


when he says : 


on matters which are not before me, or to consider specula 
tive ideas ; 
cise, and to pursue the study of literature, political justice, 


an opportunity to take rational physical exer- 


and poetry, in the society of family and friends.” 

A prominent Boston lawyer describes his ideal vacation 
as ‘absolute vegetation — breathing, sleeping, floating on 
that is all.” 
the thought that for those whose employment is routine the 


summer seas ; Still another person expresses 
change should be as absolute as it can be made. 

And this, we think, is the true and proper view of the 
subject. That is the ideal vacation which most largely 
re-enfoyces the wasted mental and physical tissue—which 
widens thought and experience, and builds up and equips 
That high and beneficent end will 
only be surely accomplished when the vacation secures 


the man as a whole. 


absolute divorce from normal employments and environ- 
ment, and opens pages ‘of nature and affords contact with 
The oftice and the 
counting-room must find their antithesis in the restfulness 


phases of life not ordinarily studied. 


of the seaside and the mountain, or in the hush and quie- 
tude of the farm-side, or in the delicious indolence of an 
The preacher, the lawyer, the man of letters, 
must replenish the depleted stores of vitality by getting 


ocean voyage. 


into touch with nature’s ruder forms—in the pleasures of 
the sportsman and in muscular pastimes regulated by good 
judgment. A week of fishing in some Adirondack lake, or 
of tramping amid the solitudes of the wilderness, will do 
more to brighten and refresh the jaded brain and body of 
such an one than all the medicaments known to all the 
pharmacists of the world. One of the ablest divines within 
our knowledge, who ranks as a worker among the foremost 
men of the pulpit, never having an idle hour for nine 
months in the year, camps out for six weeks or so every 
the heart of the North Woods, where he has 
established a reputation. for expertness in taking trout and 
deer which fairly rivals his city fame as a preacher and 
fisher for men; and it is only in this way that he is able to 
do effectively the great and useful work which his calling 
devolves upon him. Men get awry physically and mentally 
because they get out of harmony with Nature ; 
they violate her laws and treat her warnings with disdain, 
It is only when they reconcile themselves to her demands 
and set their pulses to the rhythm of her own that they can 
fully recover the power to make the best possible use of 
their faculties 

Every year scores of men in every large community die 
of overwork — of a perverse misuse of the rich natural 
The 
world all around invites to the birds 
sing, the brooks babble, the mountains beckon, the sea 
wooes, but they heed none of the voices that call. Delv- 
ing, toiling, struggling—never at rest—they go on vear 
after year accumulating and 
more and more indifferent every day to life’s kindlier 
offices, to social and to public obligations, until at last, 
suddenly, the tense cord snaps, the vital forces stagnate, 
and there isan end of everything—just a bit of wreckage 
drifting helplessly on the world’s hurrying currents. 


summer in 


because 


endowment which has been bestowed upon them. 


rest and repose ; 


burdens cares, becoming 


Pos- 
sibly there are some men and women who are so held in 
the grip of adverse fortune that they cannot break away 
now and then from pitiless frets and worries and lie fallow 
for a day or two; all such must be objects of pity to every 
thoughtful observer ; 
tunities of rest within easy reach, refuse to enjoy them— 


but as for those who, having oppor- 


who persist in antagonizing nature and reason in their 
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for 


ashes in 


eager lust gold or some prize that will after a while 
turn to the the world can only regard 
their folly with amazement not unmingled with contempt. 


grasp 


A Successful Journalist. 


THE improvement 
made in the Morning Journal 
of this city is attracting pub- 
lic attention to its new owner 
The task set for Mr. John R. 
McLean is « severe one, but 
if there is any man who can 
accomplish it, 
Western journalist will do so. 


great 


this vigorous 





Mr. McLean, who is a self- 
made man in spite of a rich 
and admiring father, was 


JOHN R. 


MCLEAN. 


married in 
Washington, and recently initiated into the responsibilities 
of successful newspaper making in New York City. He is 
an erect, sturdily-proportioned man of some five feet ten 
inches in height, short-haired, keen-eyed, and full of the 
vim of the Scotch-Irishman tempered by the shrewdness 
of the Buckeye. Washington McLean, 
of the most potent Democratic 


born in Cincinnati, 


for many years one 
factors in the public life of 
Ohio, and a highly-esteemed citizen of Cincinnati, founded 
there many years Cincinnati Hnguirer, a daily 
newspaper distinctly alone in its great money 
maker, and a power for good or evil in the Queen City. 
Into its editorship and ownership John R. McLean grew 
up, manifesting from the beginning extraordinary 
ity judgment of men and affairs. 
came a very rich man, 


ago the 


class, a 


sagac- 
He speedily be- 
removed his residence to Washing- 
ton—also the home of his sister, the wife of General Hazen, 
United States Army—and there married a beautiful 
accomplished woman, who has made his handsome resi 
dence widely known for refined hospitality. Mr. McLean 
has recently purchased the Morning Journal, a New York 
of 


drastics and tonics as that through which he now is put- 


in the 


and 


newspaper which needed just such a thorough course 


ting it with gratifying results. He retains his ownership 
of the Exquirer, «a most valuable property, and his resi- 


Washington. The 
elder brothers in the morning field are 
with that delightful mixture of anxiety 
which indexes the sincerest respect. 


dence in managers of the Journal's 
watching its growth 


and admiration 


WHATS. GOING ON: 
( Reseed VY) Seccer 


THE 
-deal to promote the cause of 


aN 





Irish citizens of the United States have done a good 
Ireland, but 
there are some of them who are apparently anxious to bring 
both the Nothing 
could be more absurd than a proposal to resort to armed 


home rule in 


cause and themselves into contempt. 
intervention in behalf of Irish emancipation, and yet that 
is just what was suggested at a recent convention of Irish 
At this con 
adopted declaring that the time 
has arrived for Irishmen to unite and prepare for a grand 
for the independence of Ireland, and with 
this end in view all the 


American military organizations in this city. 
vention resolutions were 
armed struggle 
Irish military organizations in the 
to affiliate. Whether this means that 
demonstration is to be undertaken from 
method is to be 
British hold over Ireland, no means 
of knowing, but any scheme which may involve an appeal 
will cover those in it with ridicule, 
tend to weaken popular sympathy with the Irish cause. 


country are urged 
Fenian 
American soil, 


breaking the 


another 
or some other adopted for 
we have 


to force engaged and 
* 

Does prohibition prohibit? It 

Maine, 


possible conditions. 


certainly does not in 
where the principle has been applied under the best 
There, if anywhere in the world, pub- 
lic sentiment has been in sympathy with the law, and the 
conditions peculiarly favorable to its enforcement. 
But it is Proof of this fact is found in the 
circumstance that in some parts of the State leagues are 


were 
not enforced. 
being formed for the purpose of compelling the authorities 
to do their duty. 
all the clergy preached on the subject of the violation of 
the law and the protection of liquor-dealers by ‘‘ political 
influence” number stating that there were in 
his town forty places which ought to be indicted for the 
sale of liquor contrary to law. Testimony like this from 
the friends of prohibition has a significance which cannot 
be underrated. It may not be but it certainly 
demonstrates that the liquor-traffic cannot be suppressed or 
drunkenness cured by legislation, however drastic in char 
acter or Sumptuary in its details. Undoubtedly prohibition 
has diminished the evils of the traffic and helped to destroy 
its influence factor in civic affairs, but not 
accomplish what its friends have claimed it would accom- 
plish ; it does not prohibit. 


In several towns, on a recent Sunday, 


-—one of the 


conclusive, 


as a it does 


A NOVEL industry has recently been discovered by the 
Post-oftice Department. It the furnishing of 
essays upon al! sorts of subjects by a firm which has gone 
regularly into the business of supplementing the mental 


consists 1n 
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indolence of college and high-school students. The circu- 
lars of the firm, which have been widely distributed, 
siderately offer to supply orations, essays, and debates at 


con 


figures within the reach of the most impecunious student. 
Thus, for instance, 
cents a hundred words : 
three to eight 
fifteen dollars. 
athletics in our institutions of learning is responsible 


an essay can be had as low as thirty-five 
high-school orations range from 
college 


It does not appear whether the tendency to 


dollars, while essays go as high as 
for 
the growth of this particular industry, 
that it will be of very great value to students who are more 
disposed to out-door sports of one sort or another than to 
the close study of their books. It is said that some of the 
college authorities have anxious to secure the exclu- 
literature of this kind from the but it will 
gratify all friends of intellectual freedom to learn that they 
have failed in their effort. Why should barriers be lifted 
in the way of an enterprise of this character, which is so 
obviously designed to promote the literary proficicncy of 
the rising generation ? 


but it is easy to see 


been 


sion of mails, 


* 


THE international convention, recently held in London, 
of women interested in the temperance work was a notable 
demonstration of the 
which are taking in all reformatory movements. 
Probably there has never been assembled in Great Britain 
of the Christian and 
philanthropic sentiment of the enlightened women of the 
hundred and fifty American 
delegates actively participated. One of the striking inci- 


deepening and widening interest 


women 


a gathering so truly representative 


world as this, in which one 
dents of the convention was that, on the opening Sunday, 
two hundred London pulpits were occupied by women. 
But, notable as the gathering was, the London press seems 
and the notice bestowed 
insulting than 
conservative 


to have given it little consideration, 
upon it was in some cases a great deal more 
commendatory in character. One journal 
characterized the convention as composed of ‘‘ blatant 
female agitators to whom taste and propriety are empty 
When the 
upon this metropolis by the 


Christian Endeavorers swarmed down 
ten 
three years ago, the daily newspapers were 


terms.” 
thousand, some two or 
as much sur- 
prised and puzzled by the demonstration as the London 
journals seem to have been by the women’s white-ribbon 
gathering, but New York journalism, instead of criticising 
and belittling, and itself to 
forth copiously the achievements of the visiting organi 
zations, thereby 
earning the hearty 
English newspapers would do well to emulate this ex: micien 


of courtesy and true journalistic catholicity. 


welcomed, devoted setting 


not only maintaining its self-respect, but 


gratitude of a vast multitude of readers. 


Men and Things. 


‘This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.” 


THE admirers of George Meredith (and they are no longer 


few) are to be congratulated on the appearance in perma 


nent form of what have been known for many years as 
‘the lost stories,” they having lain in the magazines of 
their first appearance. But now Messrs. Ward, Lock 
and Bowman have brought them together in one volume 
under the title of ‘‘The Tale of Chloe, and Other 
Stories,” and three very excellent examples of the great 


novelist’s work are restored to readers who could ill spare 


the slightest scrap. The chief value of these stories in 
conjunction is that they offer a most admirable oppor- 


tunity to see the man in his different moods and methods. 


They are an epitome of the man’s genius. ‘* The House on 
the Beach” is the least characteristic of the three stories, 


a realistic tale, 
fact, 
‘The ¢ 
Mere- 
of mad-cap 


and therefore the least valuable. He calls it 
but that is satiric touch, for 
but little realism in it, and but little 
of General Ople and Lady Camper,” 
dith in of his delightful 

humor and banter. The whole 
through in the highest mood of revelry; irresist- 
ibly funny, full of pungent satire and brilliant 
epigram. You are laughter 
the opening chapter, that crisps and curls under you till 


merely a there is, in 


reality. ‘ase 
though, is 
one states—a state 
is a delicious farce, carried 
absurdly, 
potent, 
mounted on a wave of from 
the very end is reached, and the purely comic aspect of the 
The distance 
Tale of Chloe,” is 
‘It is Mere 
this 
of 


delinea 


is nowhere else. 
The 
As a recent appreciator said : 
dith consummate.”” And so one feels at the 
early -century tragedy, told with all the 
genius. It is full of subtlety and deftness in the 
beautiful pathos 


man’s work is shown as it 


between these two and the other, ‘ 
incalculable. 
finish of 


master-craft 


tion of character shades ; there is asimple, 
fated Chloe, a very delicate touch of comedy in Beau 
his troublesome the 
lastly, a tragic which is sounded from the 
ning, hardly though, at first, but 
stronger and more firm, pervading one’s senses rather than 
attracting the attention, until it startles with distinctness 
at the culmination in the midnight 
The whole effect is one of exquisite perfection, and, 
as is the case with all works of flawless art, it is difficult to 
speak of this in a temperate manner. To lovers of Mere- 
dith it is useless to recommend it ; to all others I urge its 


in the 


Beamish and charge, duchess ; and 


note very begin- 


perceptible, growing 


scene in Chloe’s cham- 


ber. 


reading as a duty due to literature. 
honor conferred by an election 


looked upon with some dubiety 


I should think that the 
to the academy would be 
by French men of letters in these recent years, 
such men as Zola and Daudet remain without 


when two 
the fold. 


3 


“garo, in 1883, I think 
me présente pas, je ne me 


Daudet’s well-known letters to the 


it was, in wh’ch he said, ‘* Je ne 


me présenterai jamais a l’académie,” 
precludes any idea of his present or 
but Zola is evidently 
for year 


suis presente, je ne 
entirely 
future candidature for membership ; 


of course 


a man of coarser nothing 
he has knocked for admis- 
only and to 
or at lesser ability, exalted over his 
time it Loti, at 
and now it is Paul Bourget who has attained the 
Forty.’ If it is a principle that 
he .5 contending for, a firm conviction that his position in 


sensibility, 
daunted by rebuff and failure, 
‘immortals,” 


after year, 
sion among the to be refused, 
find mediocrity, 
head. At 
Herédia, 


coveted 


least 


one was Pierre another José 


‘lection to the ‘ 


French Jiterature demands his place among those who are 
best in that 
him continue persistently and with 
but if it is the honor he seeks, 
the impalpable bauble which could add nothing to his fame, 
let him desist, and his name forever linked with 
those other immortals who in times past have failed to be 


supposed to represent what is and 
literature, then let 


energy to force his claims 


highest 


will be 


considered worthy of a place among the ever living. 
Among them Moliére, Paseal, Descartes, Beaumarchais, 


Balzac, and Alexander Dumas. 


a general reorganization and regeneration of 
that 
is very opportune for a change in the methods of 





Now that 
our various courts is 
the 
procedure in favor with many of the numberless lawyers 
An evil that particularly 
pleads for attention and then abolition is the handling of 
witnesses by the attorneys of opposing sides. Intimida- 
tion, ridicule, and insult are resorted to with impunity, 
with little or no restraint from judges. It is only on the 
occasion of some notorious trial that these * of 
but they are 
just as common in trials of little moment as they are in 
importance. Recorder Goff’s tactics with the 
witnesses in the recent police investigation are a fair ex- 


taking place, it seems to me 


time 
courts, 


who practice in those 


roastings”’ 
witnesses are brought to the public attention ; 
those of 


ample of what I mean, though there was special excuse for 
him, considering the individuals he had 
with. There is for the treatment 
accorded to Mr. Sage in the recent trial of Laidlaw rs. Sage 
by one of our most eminent lawyers, Mr. Joseph H. Choate. 
That a man of his quality of mind and achievement should 
to the 
hanger-on is 


class of to deal 


no excuse, however, 


stoop methods of some pettifogging police-court 
ample argument in favor of restriction of the 
license countenanced by our courts. 


Loutrs EvAN SHIPMAN. 
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fo ie NE 
: FOPLE iANED, ‘AboUr 


THE elaborate celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Professor C. C. Langdell’s appointment as dean of 
the Harvard event in its way. 
It must have given the venerable professor a firm convic 
the value of a first While 
student in the Harvard law school he happened to be eat- 


a“ ~ 





law school is a memorable 


tion of impression. he was a 


ing his supper of brown bread and milk as he stood before 
the 
his appearance 


fire in a class-mate’s room in the Divinity school, and 


the 
deeply impressed a young junior named Eliot, who 


and his manner of talking about law 
was 
present. ‘‘ This is genius,” said the junior to himself, and 
afterward, when he had become president of Harvard, he 
Mr. Langdell in his New York law-office and 
His confidence lawyer 
was well repaid, for Professor Langdeli put new life into 
the law school, and established there the scientific study of 
the law from its sources—from actual 


from books. 


sought out 


offered him a professorship. in the 


cases rather than 


—Henry George has retired to his country home in Sul- 
livan County to put the book 
political economy which is to be published in the fall. 
of 
perhaps, is due 
originally de- 
It may 


finishing touches on a 
He 
is happily situated there single-tax 


among a colony 


believers, to whose encouraging 
the 
signed to be a primer, 
remembered that Mr. was an early convert to 
faith in the bicycle as a prophylactic bills. 
He restored his broken health by riding a wheel long before 
it had attained its present high rank as a vehicle 

—M. de Hérédia, the the French Acad- 
emy, in his youth a singularly handsome man— 
who, according to Francois Coppee, *‘ combined the nobil 
ity ot the hidalgo and the grace of the creole.” He is a 
Cuban by birth, but sufficiently in love with his adopted 
land to call her language ‘‘the finest that has issued from 
human lips since Homer.” M. de Hérédia owes his literary 
rank in France to which, their 
polish and vigor, hold a high place in contemporary French 
literature. 


=George W 


presence, 
fact of his expanding his new volume, 
into a comprehensive work. 
not be George 
against doctors’ 


new member of 


was one 


his sonnets, because of 


Julian, who was surveyor-general of New 
Mexico under Mr. Cleveland’s first administration, 
lives in a suburb of Indianapolis, is the only survivor of 
the prominent leaders of the Free Soil party. Mr. Julian 
is now seventy -eight years old, but he is in excellent health 


and who 


and active with his pen, his name appearing frequently in 
the pages of the magazines. It is fifty years since he 
to Congress for the first time, and forty since his candidacy 
for the Vice-Presidency. 


went 
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Lady Kilpatrick. 


(Continued from front page.) 


“All that is left me now,” continued Des- 
mond, ‘is the thought of the grief I brought 
her.” 

‘*Ne’er believe it, lad.” cried the old man. 
Ye brought her comfort and 
** Many’s the time 


‘* Ne’er believe it. 
hope.” 
I’ve greet o’er your cradle, and noo, auld fule 
Bide a bit, lad ; 


’ 


!” he con- 


He wiped his eyes. 


that I am, I’m greeting again. 
God may help ye yet. There, there 
tinued, as the impulsive young fellow threw 
hisarms about him. ‘ Ye'll not be for hugging 
auld Peebles. Tak’ the little lass in your arms 
and gie her one more kiss for luck.” 

‘*Desmond !” cried Dulcie, stretching her 
arms to him. 

**Ma certie !” said Peebles, as the lovers em- 
braced, ‘if I'd your youth, and siccan a mouth 
to kiss, | wadna care if the deil himsel’ was my 
progenitor.” 

‘* Good-bye, my darling !” 
‘**Good-bye, and God Almighty bless ye! I 


sobbed Desmond. 


” 


must go. Good-bye, good-bye ! 

He tore himself from her arms and ran out 
of the house. Dulcie sank back upon a bench, 
and her tears ran unrestrainedly. 

‘*Tak’ heart, Lady Dulcie. Tak’ heart !” said 
the good old man, patting her shoulder with 
one hand, as he wiped his own eyes with the 
other. “It’s a sair trouble, but we'll maybe 
reconcile them yet.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Peebles,” sobbed the girl. 
him.” 

‘* Any fule could see that !” said the old man, 
with a chuckle which was half a sob. ‘ And I 
love him, too, the rascal. Ye must hasten 
home, Lady Dulcie. My lord needs comfort, 
and ‘tis weel ye should be with him, for the 
boy’s sake.” 

Dulcie dried her tears and called Rosie, who 


*T love 


answered the summons at once. 

‘**You’ll watch him,” she said to Peebles. 
** See that he comes to no harm.” 

‘Trust me for that,” said Peebles. 
there, my bonny doo, tak’ comfort. 
yours yet.” , 

‘** Oh, how good you are !” cried Dulcie. She 
threw her arms about his neck and kissed him 
with right good will. ‘ That’s for Desmond’s 
sake. Mind, I trust in you.” 

‘*Peebles, ye auld villain!” said the aston- 
ished servitor, ‘‘what’s gune wi’ your moral- 
ity—lettin’ the lassies kiss you at your age ? 
Aweel! a kiss like that from a pure lass is 
better than a bad man’s blessing. Never fear, 
Lady Dulcie; nae mischief shall befall Desmond 
Macartney while I can save him.” 


‘* There, 
He'll be 


Vi. 
THE MEETING IN THE GRAVEYARD. 

THAT same night a cold, round moon was 
shining on the old graveyard, where the people 
of Kilpatrick had for many generations buried 
their dead ; a place of green and grassy graves, 
with here and there a simple cross of stone or 
It was a lonely place, a lonely hour, 
and with the rising moon came a chilly night 
wind, stealing from grave to grave and lifting 
the grass upon them as a cold hand might lift 

the hair of human heads. 
The silence of the spot was broken by the 


wood. 


sound of a slow but firm footstep approaching 
along the winding pathway that led to the vil- 
lage. A tall woman, with a shawl about her 
head, and clad in a material so dark as to pass 
for black in the moonlight, entered the grave- 
yard and stood looking toward the height on 
which the castie stood. She looked long and 
earnestly before she spoke. 

** It’s the time I named,” she murmured, in a 
deep, inward-sounding voice. ‘* Will he come, 
I wonder ¢ Maybe he'll think it’s an idle mes- 
sage, and never guess who sent it, for he thinks 
me dead and gone long years ago. I must speak 
with him, and hear tidings of my boy. Oh, 
saints in heaven, that know the achings of a 
mother’s heart, ye’ve given me strength to bear 
my trouble all these years—give me strength 
now, and pity the wakeness that brought me 
here, maybe to get a glimpse of my darling 
son !” 

She leaned against a ragged, wind - blown 
tree, with her forehead supported on her arm, 
then, sliding to the ground, bent her head in 
prayer, an appeal of which only an occasional 
word could have been heard by any chance 
listener, though the fervor of her supplication 
shook her whole body with a passionate tremor. 
She was so lost for the moment to all sense of 
her surroundings that a loud and cheerful whis- 
tle, coming along the path she had herself 
traveled but a few minutes previous, fell un- 
heeded on her ear, aud the grave-digger, re- 
turning for his pick and shovel, was close upon 
her before she recognized his presence. 

She rose with a start, and the suddenness of 
her apparition made the intruder’s music stop 
with a ludicrous suddenness, 

‘*Musha !” ke cried, ‘* What’s that, at all / 
'Tisa woman. Bedad, | took ye for a ghost,” 
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“Tm flesh and blood, like yourself,” she an- 
swered, 

‘‘ But why were ye kneeling there ?” he ask- 
ed, still fearfully. 

‘*T was only saying a prayer,” she answered. 

‘“* A mighty quare place to say your prayers 
in,” said the grave-digger, crossing himself. 
‘* Unless,” he added as an after-thought, and 
more gently, “ ye’ve any kith or kin lying 
here.” 

‘* No,” said the woman ; ‘*‘ Iam a stranger.” 

‘* Well, good luck t’ye, whoever y’are,” said 
the grave-digger. ‘‘ Tl just get the pick and 
the spade, and lave ye to your devotions.” He 
jumped into an open grave at a little dis- 
tance. 

‘“‘T ean finish this in the morning,” he added 
to himself. ‘* Another two feet ‘Il do it.” 

‘* Who's to be buried there ?’ she asked, as he 
clambered out with his tools in his hand. 

“A poor colleen that kilt herself for love. 
Leastways, she drowned herself, but wint out 
of her mind first, to make sure of Christian 
burial. Are ye livin’ hereabouts, my woman ?” 

** Yes,” she answered, 
at the old mill.” 

‘*Musha !” said the grave-digger, ‘‘that’s a 
lonesome place.” 


* Pve a lodging down 


‘“*The more fit, maybe,” she answered, ‘ for 
a lonesome woman.” 

“Will ye be going now ?” asked the man, 
looking at her with some anxiety. 

** Presently,” she answered. ‘* Sure, ’m doing 
no harm.” 

‘*Sorra the bit,” he said ; ‘‘ but ’m thinking 
that there’s not many women—nor men, ayther, 
for that matter—who'’d care to walk this grave- 
yard at night, seein’ that it’s haunted. Well, 
tastes differ, and so good luck t’ye.” 

“And good luck to you,” 
swered. 

The man shouldered his tools and went off, 


the woman an- 


resuming his interrupted whistle. The woman 
looked anxiously down the road. 

**Tt’s past the time I named,” she said to her- 
self, ‘* and no sign of him yet.” 

She walked to the low wall which separated 
the graveyard from the road, and stood there, 
watching so keenly that the sound of a footstep 
approaching from the opposite side of the 
churchyard failed to wake her attention. The 
unseen passenger, who was no other than Mr. 
Feagus returning homeward after a wettish 
evening with a client beyond the village, caught 
sight of her tall, gaunt figure clearly outlined 
against the pale flood of moonlight which del- 
uged the sky. 

** Who's that, now 7’ he asked himself, witha 
“A woman or a taisch? A Christian 


” 


start. 
soul or an ugly spirit ? Wake me soul to glory, 
I’m sorry I took this road, for it’s lonesome for 
a lawyer with long arrears of conscience to 
make up; and faith, here’s another of ’em com- 
ing the way I kem myself. No, ‘tis a man this 
time—a living man, bless the saints! [ll step 
along with him for company. Am I dhrunk or 
dreamin’? Tis that ould omadhaum, Peebles, 
the steward! ’Tis mighty quare! What can 
bring a quiet man like that down here at night- 
toime? Be jabers! if it isn’t an assignation 
with that faymale. The old rascal, [ll keep 
out of his way and watch what he’s afther.” 

He slid cautiously over the wall and estab- 
lished himself in the shadow of a grave-mound, 
just as Peebles’s lean figure emerged into the 
clear moonlight. 

The old man paused at the wicket gate. 

** T saw some one here—I’d swear till it, and 
noo there’s no sign of any living thing. Lord 
save us ! 
or no grewsome, Ill e’en see it through. She’s 
there !” he exclaimed, catching sight of the wo- 
man’s figure. ‘‘Ahem! Was’t you, lass, that 
sent the message to Mr. Peebles 7” 

The woman turned with a start. 

** At last !” she cried. ‘* Thank God !” 

**Good e’en t’ye, whoever ye are,” said Pee- 


it’s a grewsome place. Well, grewsome 


bles. ‘“ I’m here at your service, though I ken 
little enough what it is ye want o’ me. "Twas 
of Moya Macartney ye wanted to speak—the 
puir lassie that died lang syne.” 

“Of Moya Macartney, sure enough,” an- 
swered the woman. * But she never died. She’s 
alive this day, and nearer than ye think.” 

‘Guide us!” 


she’s leeving ! 


exclaimed Peebles. ‘‘ Ye say 
Moya Macartney leeving ¢”’ 

The woman turned her face to the moonlight 
and let her shawl, which had hidden it, fall 
back upon her shoulders. The old man crept 
nearer, peering on her with a look of compact 
expectation, incredulity, and a touch of super 
stitious horror. The face was white, thin, and 
wrinkled, but yet retained vestiges of a beauty 
which must perforce have been great to with- 
stand the ravages of time. The great black eyes 
dwelt on Peebles’s face, and the thin lips mur- 
mured a name which struck on his astonished 
ears like a veritable echo from the grave. 

** Moya !” he cried ; ** Moya Macartney ¢ No! 
It can’t be !” 

* It is, sir,” said Moya. ‘ I’m Moya Macart- 
ney. Old and gray now, Mr. Peebles, but the 
same colleen ye knew once in Kenmare,” 
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The hidden listener raised his head cautiously 
above the grave-mound, 

‘Saints preserve us !” he muttered, and tak- 
ing advantage of Peebles’s wonder and conster- 
nation, crept from grave to grave nearer bim 
and his companion. 

** Meeracle of meeracles !” cried the old man. 
He extended a trembling hand and took that 
which Moya held out in answer. It was as real, 
and warmer and steadier than his own. *‘ Aye! 
ye’re flesh and blood ; but—what does it mean ?” 

‘‘ Sure, it’s a long story,” said Moya, * but Pll 
tell it ye in as few words as I can. When I left 
my child and went away broken-hearted, I lit- 
tle thought to live another day; but my cour- 
age failed me, and I feared to face my Maker 
before my time. I lived on, unknown and far 


away. But I heard news from time to time of 
my son. I knew that he was growing up bap 


py, and ignorant, thank God! of his mother’s 
shame.” 
” 


‘* Puir lass ! ** Puir lass! And 


it’s been for his own sake that ye’ve held aloof 


said Peebles. 


from him all these years—never shown your 
face or spoke a word !” 

* Sure, why should I? ’Twas enough for me 
to think that maybe, when he thought that I 
was dead, my lord’s heart might be turned to 
the poor, friendless boy, and that he might 
crape into his father’s heart and earn his love. 
IT said to myself a thousand times, ‘ God bless 
him! Dll never disgrace him. He shall never 
learn that his poor mother’s still living on this 
weary earth.’ ” 

** But ye’ve come at last, Moya,” said Pee- 


bles, wiping his eyes; ‘“ye’ve come at last 


to——” 

** Only to hear of his happiness—only, may- 
be, to get one glimpse of his face. Oh, sir! if I 
could do that same Id die happy, for the 
heaviness of years is on me, and I’ve not long 
Speak tome! Tell me of him! Is he 
well and happy ¢” 

‘* Weel ?’ repeated Peebles. ‘*‘ Aye ! he’s weel 


to live. 


enough. Happy / Aye, he’s as happy as maist 


folk, for it’s a wearyin’ world.” He paused, 
looking pityingly at Moya, and then resumed in 
a hesitating manner. 

** ve news for ye that I fear will not be over 
welcome to ye. "Twas only yesterday he learned 
the truth. He found oot that Lord Kilpatrick 
is his father, and with that, puir lad, he shook 
the dust from his feet and fled away from his 
father’s house.” 

‘*My God !” cried Moya. 
him? Not you, sure ?” 


. ‘ 
“1?” cried Peebles. 


* But who teuld 


“T, that hae guarded 
the secret these eighteen years, and burdened 
me conscience in endless lees for the puir lad’s 
sake and yours‘ But ye’re distraught, puir 
creature, and sma’ wonder. No, no, Moya! 
He was taunted wi’ his birth bya wicked whelp 
—his cousin, Richard Conseltine’s son—and a’ 
came oot,” 

** And then ?’ cried Moya. 

** My lord begged him to stay, offered to make 
him his lawful heir, but he refused the siller and 
cursed his father in his mother’s name. Ah, 
don’t greet, woman, or Ill be greeting too ! 
Your name’s deepest in the lad’s heart, and first 
upon his lips.” 

**God bless him !” sobbed the heart-broken 
mother. ‘ But what shall ldo? What shall I 


” 


do 

‘* Let me take ye to him,” said Peebles. ‘* Eh, 
lass, but the boy’s heart will leap for joy to 
know you're alive.” 

‘* No!” said Moya, shrinking back. ‘ No, 
no! Let things be as they are. It’s betther, 
far betther that he should think me dead. 
Alive, I shall only shame him more. Just let 
me see him, let me look into his eyes and hear 
his voice—'tis all I ask of heaven, and [ll go 
back to where | came from and never trouble 
him again.’ 

At that moment, as if in answer to the im- 


’ 


passioned prayer of the lonely heart, a voice 

rose at a hundred yards’ distance. Peebles 

started at the sound. 

* Tho’ I lave thee forever, my darling, and go, 
Thine image shall haunt me in sunshine and snow; 
Like the light of a star shining over the foam, 
Thy face shall go with me wherever I roam,” 


‘** Lord save us !” 


self.” 
**Who ?” cried Moya, wildly. 
My son ?” 


cried Peebles. ‘’Tis him- 


** Desmond ? 
Wheest, wo- 


‘**Aye! your son, Desmond, 
man! He’s coming this way.” 


* Though waves roll between us, sweet star of my 
love, 
Thy voice calls unto me 


Desmond’s voice rose again as he spoke, near- 
er and more distinct. 

‘* Mr. Peebles !” he cried, pausing in his song 
to scrutinize his old friend’s figure in the moon- 
light. ‘It’s late for you to be out here among 
the graves. Who’s that with ye ?” 

Peebles hesitated, Moya touched him lightly 
on the arm. 

‘* It’s just a puir peasant body. She's strange 
to these parts, and was asking the way.” 
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Moya had gathered her shaw] about her face 
again, and a sob broke from her. 

‘Sure, she’s in . trouble,” Desmond added, 
pityingly. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Moya, conquering herself, 
“Tm in bitter trouble. And by the same token 
there’s trouble in your heart, too.” 

“Tn mine ?’ said Desmond, forcing a laugh, 
not very successfully. 

‘* Ye favor one I used to know,” said Moya. 
‘* Will ye tell me your name ?” 

“My name?’ said Desmond, hesitatingly. 
“Well, why not? My name’s Desmond Ma 
cartney.” 

‘* Desmond Macartney ?’ the woman repeat 
ed. “Vil not forget it. Sure, d once a boy 
of me own, as swate to look upon as yourself. 
It’s proud your mother should be of such a 
son.” 

‘*My mother is dead,” said Desmond. ‘* She 
died long ago—when I was but a child. Good- 
night tye, and God help ye through your 
trouble.” 

‘**Where are you going, Desmond ?”’ asked 
Peebles. 

“To the farm yonder ; they’ll put me up for 
the night.” 

‘*Wait for me there to-morrow. I must see 
ye.” 

** Pll wait,” said Desmond. He looked again 
at Moya, who was crying unrestrainedly. 
‘** Poor soul !” he said. 
heavy grief.” 


“She seems to have a 


** She has,” said Peebles. 
folk she loves.” 
‘* Like me,” said Desmond. 


**She’s lost all the 


“Well, well! 
‘Though | lave thee forever,” he began sing- 
ing again as Le turned away, till interrupted 
by the stranger’s voice. 

**Sir—Mr. Desmond !” cried the woman, sud- 
denly; ‘“‘they say that the blessing ©’ one 
broken heart may help to heal the trouble of 
another. Will ye kneel down in the holy place 
and take a poor creature’s blessing ?” 

“Sure,” said Desmond, ‘it’s only one bless- 
ing in the whole world that I seek, and that I 
can never have—the blessing of my own dead 
mother.” 

‘*Maybe it might come through me. I’m a 
mother, too.” 

** Humor her, laddie,” said Peebles, gently. 
‘* Humor her. Her sorrow’s great.” 

Desmond took off his cap and knelt with bent 
head. It seemed long before the voice broke 
the solemn stillness, but when at last it was 
audible it was strangely firm. 

‘** May the Lord watch over ye, now and for- 
ever! May the mouth of the mother that bore 
ye spake through me, and bring ye happiness, 
health, and peace! May your days be long-in 
the land, till you’re old and gray like me. But, 
oh, may ye never know my trouble or lose what 
[have lost. Amen! Amen !” 

**And may God bless you!” said Desmond 
rising, deeply touched by the solemm words and 
the deep, rich voice which had spoken them. 

** And now,” said Moya, ** will ye let a poor 
creature kiss your forehead, for the sake of her 
She took 
his head between her hands and pressed her lips 
‘** The Lord be 


own son that she'll never see again 7” 


to his brow in a long embrace. 
with you, Desmond Macartney.” 

With no other word she turned and left the 
graveyard, Peebles following her after a hasty 
reminder to Desmond of their engagement for 
the morrow. 

It was not till some minutes later, when Des- 
mond’s voice rose again on the air at a consid- 
erable distance, that Feagus rose to his feet. 

‘** Milla murther !” he said softly to himself. 
**But this bates cock-fighting. Moya Macart- 
ney alive! And what would my lord and Mr. 
Conseltine say to that, | wonder ”” 


(To be continued.) 


The Brooklyn 
Bicycle Parade. 


THERE has been no more striking illustration 
of the growing popularity of the bicycle than 
was afforded by the annual meet of the New 
York State division of the League of American 
Wheelmen, which occurred in Brooklyn on the 
15th ultimo, and the parade, under the auspices 
of the Good Roads Association, of thousands of 
riders, men and women, over the new cycle 
path from Prospect Park to Coney Island. 
Never before in this State was a parade of 
equal size and picturesqueness witnessed by an 
equally numerous throng of spectators. The 
parade was formed of three divisions, of which 
the third attracted most attention, owing tothe 
fact that it included more women and girls than 
either of the others, and was headed by three 
little girls in gay attire. The procession was 
fifty minutes in passing the reviewing-stand, 
and was greeted from first to last with admir- 
ing plaudits. Nearly all the young women rid- 
ers wore bloomers, but among the males there 
was a great variety of costumes, We illustrate 
some striking features of the parade on another 
page of this issue, 
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Urban Dialogues—ll. 


** JacK OLIVER knows,” I heard Maxwell say 
from his seat at the head of the table ; ‘‘ don’t 
you, Oliver ?” 

“Yes ; what is it ? said I. 

Every one laughed, but I hadn’t heard what 
the old duffer was talking about ; and besides, 
Kitty Ivor was sitting next mie. How could he 
expect me to be listening to his dozy old coach 
tales ¢ 

““That’s a safe witness for you, Maxwell,” 
said Trundel, a fat little man whom I loathed. 

“Was I two minutes behind when we drew 
up at the hotel ”’ questioned Maxwell, earnestly 
—as if it was any difference how late or early 
he was. 

‘“* Just fifty-nine seconds by my gold watch and 
chain,” I replied. 

“There,” said Maxwell, conclusively, to the 
three or four on either side of him, who couldn’t 
escape his loquacity. As for me, I turned my 
attention once more to Kitty Ivor. 

‘““What an old bore Maxwell is.” 

“T think him a dear,” 

‘“That’s commendation enough for any one— 
even Maxwell. But surely you don’t like Tommy 
Trundel ?” 

‘““No, I don’t. I think him disgusting—and 
‘fast.’” 

“Fast ?’ said I. ‘I didn’t know there were 
any ‘fast’ men over here.” 

* You didn’t ?” 

‘““No. I thought that some were only less 
slow than others.” I said this very gravely, 
and wondered how she’d take it. 

“When will you New-Yorkers get tired of 
that joke ?’ she rejoined, coolly enough, taking 
a sip of champagne. She had a remarkably 
pretty hand. 

‘* When it ceases tobe applicable,” said I, hop- 
ing to lead her on to one of those pretty little 
ebullitions of temper that are so becoming to 
her. But she was irritatingly calm. 

‘“*Oh, well ; we'll hope to catch up to New 
York some day.” 

‘‘That’s not impossible. I see we are to be 
connected by the trolley soon,” said I, still play- 
ing for an outburst. ‘‘ But ’m afraid that will 
only pay one way.” 

“Which way ?” 

“To New York.” I did succeed in getting an 
impatient little ‘‘oh” this time, so I thought it 
worth while continuing. 

‘**T believe thoroughly in civic pride and all 
that,” I went on (I had heard ‘‘ civic pride” at 
a Good Government Club meeting and thought 
it rather good); ‘‘ but now tell me candidly, 
don’t you think you Quakers overdo it a little ? 
What have you got to be proud of ?” 

She was about to speak, but I interrupted and 
went on : 

‘* Of course you'll tell me about that wonder- 
ful shop, but we’ve a dozen better ; and your 
mint, but we spend more in a day than you 
coin in a month” (this was rather an irrelevant 
and inaccurate statistic, but it answered for 
my purpose); ‘‘ and your City Troop, but we've 
got two of ’em ; and your Liberty Bell, which 
is cracked, after all ; and your Independence 
Hall, which doesn’t touch our Tammany ; and 
your revolving William Penn, who isn’t in it 
with our Diana. All these, | know, you'll tell 
me of, and more, too, but Pll outpoint you two 
to one every time.” 

She seemed to have regained her composure 
by this time, and when I had finished she said : 

‘*You’ve forgotten our university.” 

‘*Quite,”said I. ‘* Have you one ?” 

‘“*T believe Harvard discovered that we had 
one last autumn,” she rejoined, maliciously ; 
for she knew I was a Harvard man, and that 
the defeat at foot-ball still rankled. I give her 
credit for leading me into this little trap very 
cleverly. 

‘**Oh, Ido remember something of that.” I 
must have said it rather lamely, for she laugh- 
ed out until a fine-looking, old gray -haired 
chap sitting opposite asked for her joke. 

‘It’s nothing,” she said, cheerily, and he re- 
sumed talk with his neighbor. 

‘**Who’s that ?’ I whispered. 

‘“That’s another one of our institutions you 
forgot to mention,” she whispered back. 

** Indeed ?” 

“Yoa.* 

‘* What is it ?” 

‘“‘Family. He had a great-great-grand- 
father.” 

‘How interesting! What did he do with 
him?’ She seemed a bit annoyed at what prob- 
ably seemed to her sacrilegious flippancy, so lL 
said : 

‘* Well, I sha’n’t tease you any more.” 

“Tease me? You rate your efforts rather 
high.” 

‘Do you mean to say that, after all, you 
wouldn’t rather live in New York ¢” 

**T shouldn’t live in New York if Philadel- 
phia didn’t exist,” she said, quickly. 

‘“What ”’ 1 fairly gasped; for she really 
meant it. 

** No, 1 shouldn’t,” 


said she. 
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“Why ” 

‘* Because I don’t like your people.” 

‘““ Why, Polly Ransom is your best friend— 
and where do I come in ?” 

‘“Of course you and Polly are the excep- 
tions ; and that’s just the poiat: I like all New- 
Yorkers individually; I don’t approve of them 
collectively.” 

‘*That’s rather abstract, isn’t it 

‘* Well, it may be, but it’s exactly the way I 
feel about it.” 

** Explain.” 

‘1 don’t know as I can.” 

‘It might do me some good.” 

‘* Well, I can’t resist that possibility.” She 
smiled charmingly, and I began to think that, 
after all, Philadelphia might be bearable. 

“You see, it’s this way,” she went on. “ Take 
you separately and you are charming and in- 
teresting, but take you altogether, as a class, 
you are stupid snobs.” 

‘Come, I say, that’s rather hard.” 

‘* Yes, because it’s true. You have no stand- 
ard—unless it’s the gold standard——” 

‘* That's safe enough, isn’t it 7?’ said I. 

‘*T don’t mean politics. I mean socially. 
Money is the sesame to the best you have.” 

‘* The price of admission is high, though.” 

‘*That’s just it ; the very reason why you are 
losing all your distinction and are becoming 
commonplace ?” 

**Commonplace !” I ejaculated. 

“Yes; that is the chief characteristic of 
your society — of all society founded upon 
wealth, with nothing more valuable to give it 
character.” 

‘* What’s more valuable than wealth, I’d like 
to know ?” 

‘*What’s the matter with a little bit of tra- 
dition 7’ said she, rather pointedly, I thought ; 
and just then Mrs. Maxwell gave the signal for 
the ladies to leave the room, and we all rose. 
Miss Ivor gave me a funny little smile as she 
went through the doorway, and I couldn’t help 
wondering which one of us had come out ahead. 

Louis EVAN SHIPMAN. 
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Reform in the New 
York Police Department, 


THE past few weeks have witnessed a mighty 
transformation in the workings of the police 
system of the city of New York. To speak more 
correctly, perhaps, the system itself has under- 
gone so thorough an overhauling as to be prac- 
tically a new thing of itself, and law-abiding 
New-Yorkers may at last congratulate them- 
selves upon the fact that, despite the machina- 
tions of politicians and all the evil influences at 
work since last election to rob them of the 
fruits of their great victory, the tangible re- 
sults of this event are now beginning to be felt 
from the Battery to beyond the Harlem. For 
all of which we have, in the first place, to thank 
the honorable and fearless executive in the 
mayoralty chair ; and secondly, the four able 
and patriotic citizens whom he has appointed 
to the police board, namely, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Colonel Frederick D. Grant, Avery D. 
Andrews, and Andrew D. Parker. 

The change wrought by these four gentlemen 
during their short tenure of office is already 
apparent on a single visit to police headquar- 
ters, such as I made a week ago. The very at- 
mosphere of the place is different. Surliness, 
nay, positive rudeness, was until recently a 
marked characteristic of the officials toward all 
comers not provided with a “pull.” Since 
President Theodore Roosevelt announced that 
the police should consider themselves servants— 
not masters—of the people, a civil question 
elicits a civil answer from the members of the 
‘* Finest,” of all grades. The demoralizing pres- 
ence of that arch perverter of justice, Alexan- 
der 8S. Williams, no more pervades the portals 
of the huge building, nor are its corridors 
blocked up with the great unwashed of the 
Fourteenth Street Wigwam and their so-called 
Republican allies—Republicans in name only. 
Police headquarters now resembles a huge com- 
mercial house where the business of the day is 
transacted in an orderly, business-like manner, 
regardless of politics and politicians, with the 
sole purpose of serving the public interests. 

Those who predicted that the substitution of 
four men of culture and education—four gen- 
tlemen, in short—for the illiterate, unscrupu- 
lous, and greedy politicians hitherto disgracing 
the police commission, would result in an epi- 
demic of crime throughout the metropolis, liave 
since received overwhelming proof of their 
error. About the only evil-doers seem, as 
usual, to be the police themselves, but these 
worthies are being brought around with a very 
sharp turn by Theodore Roosevelt’s midnight 
tactics. Like Haroun Al Raschid, the presi- 
dent of the police board has patroled his do- 
main during the wee’ sma’ hours to discover 
that a large percentage of his men were shirk- 
ing their duty in a flagrant manner —some 
sleeping in doorways, some regaling themselves 
in saloons, and thus ad infinitum, Severe pen- 
alties have already been administered to these 
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delinquents, as to all violators of the police 
rules, while really deserving officers have re- 
ceived praise and promotion. In brief, the pres- 
ent police board of the city of New York, con- 
sidering its limited powers, has already per- 
formed wonders in the way of reform. This, 
however, can only be complete when the Legis- 
lature passes the much -to -be-desired police 
reorganization bill which the wiles of politicians 
effectively suppressed during the last session. 

V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 


Varnishing Day 
at the Paris Salon. 


IT would be an amusing task for a statistician 
with an original mind to estimate how many 
pairs of eyes looked critically at the sky on the 
morning of Varnishing Day. So much depend- 
ed on the sun! Eclat, good-humor, the ephem- 
eral delicacy of pale, soft gowns, all waited 
upon the beneficent smile of the round-faced 
monarch of the heavens, who, alas ! could not 
be cajoled by the subtlest of feminine arts. 

He was kind, however ; he was in a mood 
befitting the ushering in of May. Paris, with 
its millions of trees abloom and its smooth, 
far-stretching streets where light and shadow 
played, was a dream of beauty; a sight to 
trouble and delight the senses like a vanishing, 
elusive perfume, or a strain of music which 
awakens without satisfying. 

‘* All the world goes to Vernissage.” So I 
had often been told, yet scarcely realized how 
true it was until, after a drive down the 
Champs Elysées, the sober, gray building with 
flag-decked entrance came in sight. All the 
world was there indeed. On both sides of the 
famous avenue ‘‘ the masses ” were packed, ten 
deep ; carriages of every description crawled in 
a long line, like a black serpent, around the 
Point of the Place and emptied their contents 
before the great doors ; the clarion-like calls of 
newsboys selling catalogues, and the warring 
voices of belligerent coachers struggling for 
position at the curb, filled the warm, syringa- 
scented air. 

The crowd was divided into two classes — 
those who went and those who couldn't. The 
first was composed of great ladies of family 
whose names commenced with ‘ de,” and young 
noblemen of the old régime ; of the merely 
wealthy; of celebrities from atelier and theatre, 
or whose names were household words on the 
covers of books; of long lines of demi-mon- 
daines who have their recognized place in 
Parisian life, and who set the fashions for the 
aforesaid blue - blooded dames; of visiting 
Americans and English, with a sprinkling of 
more northern and Oriental races ; of the art- 
ists themselves, to whom this was the day of 
days, the fulfillment of desire and effort. 

And the crowd watching ! Ah, how alert is 
the pavement crowd of Paris !—quiet, well- 
mannered, patient, soft of voice. The types 
massed there were worth studying, for you saw 
threadbare, wistful-eyed students, bare-headed 
blanchisseuses and shop-keepers, young soldiers 
fresh from the country in uniforms much too 
big, street gamins in the inevitable *‘ beret,” so 
like our Tam O’Shanter, and pert-faced milli- 
ners’ apprentices in cheap, saucy bonnets, sent 
there to make notes on the spring toilettes 
which made their début from the pasteboard 
boxes that day. 

The vestibule was a great, graveled space 
filled with a loitering, gossiping crowd. It was 
dusty, but no one thought of lifting a skirt—at 
least no one Parisian did ; rare, soft-hanging 
crépons and silks bearing the inimitable touch 
of Domet or Suzanne Prince from the famous 
Rue de la Paix were ruthlessly trailed along the 
paths. It is chic to be extravagant in Paris. 
And the paintings, the sculpture, the minia- 
tures! They are coming in proper sequence, 
for Lassure you it isa regretted fact, they do 
not hold the supreme place at Vernissage—the 
gown first, art afterward. C’est vrai. 

Distinct among the sculpture on the ground 
floor, and where the frosted light from a high 
dome made a glory around her lifted, inspired 
head, was the figure of Joan of Are by Paul 
Dubois. She was as martial as a man, astride 
her horse, her cuilass covering an indomitab’> 
heart. Just beneath the charger’s lifted hoof lay, 
as a tribute, a loose bunch of superb red roses, 
showing like blood-drops against the bronze. 
The French love and reverence, beyond ex- 
pression, the inspired maid of Orleans ; her 
statue in the public square is never without its 
memoriam of fresh flowers, placed there quietly 
by private citizens. 

‘‘ Why do you all adore her so ¢”’ I asked the 
little French woman beside me. ‘‘ Why even 
more than Napoleon ?” 

She glanced through her dotted veil at an 
Englishwoman moving slowly along, her chig- 
non or * English bun” very pronounced under 
a masculine sailor hat. 

‘Dieu !” she said, and all her feathers rus- 
tled, ‘*‘ We would have been English but for 
the great Jeanne. I might have been happy 
with a coiffure like that.” KaTE JORDAN, 


Betting on the Races. 


THE adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting book-making and pool-selling 
has produced a wonderful change on the race- 
tracks of New York. Racing in this State is 
now in the hands of gentlemen and sportsmen 
instead of being conducted by professional gam- 
blers and sporting men. At the meetings so far 
held since the adoption of the amendment to the 
State constitution and the enactment of the rac- 
ing statute under it, there has been betting, to be 
sure, but it has been betting of an entirely dif- 
ferent character than ever before. Itisagainst 
the law to take money when bets are recorded, 
or to give any evidence of the transaction on 
either side. The operations are based on credit, 
on bonor, An unknown man, an unsound man, 
cannot bet, however much he would like to. 
Then, e gain, the book-makers not of sound and 
established reputation cannot get betters to 
trust them. This bars out the small betters who 
‘cannot be trusted to make good their losses, and 
it shuts out also the dishonest book-makers, who 
have been a disgrace even to the ranks of gam- 
blers. For a gentleman to bet what he chooses 
now it is necessary that he should have an ac- 
quaintance with a book-maker and be consid- 
ered by him a man of punctilious honor in the 
settlement of racing debts and gambling debts. 
In the absence of this acquaintance, an intro- 
duction by some one in whom the book-maker 
has confidence would be enough. That intro- 
ducer, in case his friend lost and did not pay, 
would probably be called on to settle, and 
probably, also, he would feel that he was m 
honor responsible. When each bet is made 
each party records it, with the address of the 
other. The next day the loser is expected to 
send a check to the winner. Now, in case 1 
person who is not known to a book-maker and 
cannot get a satisfactory introduction wishes 
to bet, that person can easily establish a credit 
with the book-maker by making a deposit with 
him to the amount he wishes to bet. This de- 
posit should be made in town before the races, 
as it is specifically against the law for money to 
be passed on the race-course. 

This is very similar to the English method of 
betting, except that the English settle once a 
week, on Mondays, at Tattersall’s. Very likely 
there will be established in New York a club at 
which settlements can be made, and where also 
book-makers can be seen the day before and the 
morning of the races and a credit arranged for. 
In England a man who defaults in his racing 
bets is called a ‘ welcher,” and a ** welcher ” is 
considered of all men the most scoundrelly. No 
one is so mean as to take his part, and whether 
he be lord or tradesman or petty tout, he is 
thereafter beyond the pale of decency, and 
even thieves of the higher scale would refuse to 
associate with him. 

Whether public opinion in America will ever 
take this view of ‘* welching” or not it is hard 
to say ; if it does, however, the credit system 
of betting on race-courses is likely to prove 
popular and entirely satisfactory. And it is 
likely, also, to spread, and be used in other 
States, for New York and New Jersey are not 
alone among the States as to statutes against 
betting at horse-races. In Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Illinois, Vir- 
ginia, besides in many other States, there are 
laws against pool-selling and book-making. It 
is likely that the credit method of betting would 
not in any of these States be construed by the 
courts as an infringement of the statutes. The 
system is on trial now in New York. So far it 
has worked with uncommon smoothness. Com- 
ing back from the races the men’s cabins of the 
ferry-boats are used tosome extent by the book- 
makers as places for settlement. This probably 
will not be done when the system is better un- 
derstood by both book-makers and speculators. 

The attendance at the races this year is not 
so great as it was in previous years, when any 
one with a two-dollar bill at command could 
tempt fortune in an effort to pick a winner. 
Now the lowest sum a book-maker will wager 
against is five dollars. It is a pity that the 
minimum should not be raised to ten, That 
would bar out the small people who on every 
account should not be given any facilities to bet. 
It was among persons of moderate means, men 
of small salaries and uncertain income, that the 
old-time racing methods were especially mis- 
chievous. Though the attendance is not so great 
as formerly, it has in it a greater percentage 
of entirely respectable people. Indeed, pretty 
nearly every one in attendance appears to be 
respectable, and the flashy women who used to 
keep an army of messenger-boys busy taking 
their money from the grand-stand to the betting- 
ring are conspicuous by their absence, The touts, 
too, who used to be on the lookout for green- 
horns, are no longer in evidence, and the class 
long known as ‘ rail-birds ” appear to have van- 
ished entirely. The race-courses are healthier, 
more wholesome, and p'easanter places than they 
have been in many years, and it is to be hoped 
that the régime of the sportsmen will be long 


and prosperous, PHILIP POINDEXTER, 
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WITH A PHOTOGRAPHER 


LESLIE’S 


IN LONDON. 


WEST-END VIGNETTES. 


To an observant visitor who is in London 
even for the first time, it soon becomes obvious 
why the West End is the more attractive part 
It has not fully as many 
antiquarian interests as the East Central divis- 
ion, which is much older, and includes the city 
the Tower and the Inns of 


however, infinite interests for 


of the metropolis. 


of London with 
Court. It has, 
any one at all acquainted with English history 
and literature of a later period, or for the stu- 
dent of present-day English life ; and even as 
regards antiquarian interests, this end of Lon- 
don possesses the Abbey and the great hall of 
Westminster, while its buildings of a more mod- 
ern date to which historic interest attaches are 
innumerable, It is the brightest and most open 
region of central London. It has its dismal 
courts and its back streets ; no city with a his- 
tory is without these ; but it is intersected by 
numerous broad, sweeping thoroughfares ; it is 
dotted all over with great residential squares, 
and it contains more than three thousand acres 
of parks and public gardens. It is the political 
and official, as well as the residential and pleas- 
ure end of London ; and its streets are stamped 
with these characteristics. The Parliament 
Houses and Whitehall, Buckingham and Ken- 
sington palaces, Pall Mall and Clubland, May- 
fair, Belgravia and Tiburnia, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross and Regent Street, and 
all that these famous places mean, are com- 
prised in the western half of London. 

Its landmarks are familiar to people all over 
the world, to thousands who never set foot on 
English soil. Two of the great landmarks are 
illustrated in Mr. Hemment’s pictures. West- 
minster Abbey and Piccadilly Circus are 
familiar to even those who know London only 
from its literdture. To people who have lived 
in London this view of the abbey recalls an ex- 
hilarating prospect, second only, if not equal, to 
that to be had in a walk from Brooklyn to New 
York across the great bridge. It is taken from 
the St. Stephen’s end of Westminster Bridge, 
the most airy and graceful of the Thames iron 
bridges, and from a vantage-point which in one 
direction commands a view of the Houses of 
Parliament on the north bank of the river, with 
the magnificent hospital of St. Thomas’ and 
the old ecclesiastical palace of Lambeth on the 
south side. These are to be seen looking west- 
ward from the bridge. Eastward is the Thames 
Embankment, extending from Westminster to 
Blackfriars, and forming the finest boulevard 
in the metropolis ; while beyond Blackfriars 
Bridge rises the dome of St. Paul’s. To the 
right of the picture is the facade of the St. 
Stephen’s Club House ; while to the left is Pal- 
ace Yard, now included in the precincts of the 
Houses of Parliament, but years ago the scene 
of great meetings of the electors of Westmin- 
ster, and of the old-fashioned electioneering for 
which the city of Westminster was famous in 
the days when English politics had not assumed 
their present hues of drab, and when the elec- 
tions were picturesque and lively. 

Piccadilly Circus is for the West End what 
the Bank and the Mansion House are to eastern 
London. It terminates one of the greatest 
fashionable shopping streets of London, and 
from the Shaftesbury memorial fountain, 
which adorns the circus, connections can be 
made by omnibus with any part of the metrop- 
olis. Londoners are jealous of their streets, and 
of none more so than of the thoroughfares of 
West London. On the north side of the Thames 
in the western half of London there is not a 
single street-railway, althowgh for six miles 
westward from Piccadilly Circus there extends 
a thickly-people@ district in which are located 
at least one-seventh of London’s five millions of 
population. Ommnibuses are the only lines of 
surface travel in this vast region, and it is no 
doubt owing to the unique position they hold in 
the economy of London that London omnibuses 
have come to be the most pleasant road vehicles 
in the world. A ride on any of the thousands 
of well-horsed and well-appointed omnibuses 
which make Piccadilly Circus a stopping-point 
is almost as enjoyable as a seat on a private 
drag. In ordinary weather travel is pleasant 
inside or outside of these vehicles, and at any 
time it is infinitely preferable to travel on the 
underground railroad. 

Within the last ten years there has been a 
complete revolution in the style of the London 
Then it was not considered ladylike 
Nowadays 


omnibus. 
for a woman to ride on the outside. 
women go in or out as suits their fancy, and it 
often happens that a man who desires to be 
polite must take an inside seat in order to oblige 
a lady who wants to ride on the outside. This 


change in the traditions and etiquette of street 
travel is due almost entirely to the evolution 
of the London omnibus, Outside passengers 


formerly sat back to back on seats down the mid- 
dle of the roof. Now, on all the modern omni- 
buses, the passengers face forward, and instead 
of the old risky ladder by which people climbed 
to seats on top, there is a spacious back platform 
and a stairway which a lady can ascend with as 
much grace and dignity as a stairway in her 
own house. The evolution of the London omni- 
bus was long in coming about, but it has now 
been carried to such a point as to make the 
omnibus not only the most democratic but also 
the most pleasurable of public street-vehicles. 
Its only near competitor in these particulars 
is the summer-car of the street railroads in 
America. 

Piccadilly Circus is the centre of much that 
is bright and pleasant in London life, and of 
much that is of another and a doubtful char- 
acter. Its incident and movement change as 
morning advances into afternoon, as afternoon 
becomes evening, and as the darkness of night 
begins to give place to the daylight of the mor- 
row. Half a dozen music-halls, as many the- 
atres, scores of fashionable restaurants and of 
West End clubs are all grouped in its vicinity. 
It is, in fact, the starting-point for all that is 
gay in the life of the English metropolis. 

West End street-scenes have a good deal of 
character of their own. Take, for instance, the 
group of children playing in one of the syuares. 
With the home-made baby carriage and the 
steps of an old-time mansion as a background, 
they make a vignette peculiar to the West End 
of London, where rich and poor are mingled 
together in an extraordinary fashion. It has 
always been soin this part of London, and it 
is probable that it will continue to be so. Both 
rich and poor are benefited by this intermin- 
gling, and it has long been the aim of practical 
philanthropists to maintain these neighborly 
relationships. They have strenuously opposed 
any schemes for the better housing of the work- 
ing classes which would place the working 
classes in one part of London and the rich in 
another. For this reason Parliament has for 
twenty years past insisted that when London’s 
structural improvements lead to the demolition 
of the houses of the humbler classes, dwellings 
for the same class of people and for something 
like an equal number to those displaced shall be 
erected on the cleared sites. It is this inter- 
mingling of the classes which in some respects 
differentiates West London from East London ; 
for in East London there are square miles of 
land covered with houses in which but 
poor people live, and where a middle-class or a 
well-to-do Londoner is never seen except on 


none 


business or as a casual visitor. 
EDWARD PorRITT. 


The New York School 
of Design for Women. 


OF New York’s countless philanthropic proj- 
ects, none has justified itself more quickly or 
more: thoroughly than the School of Applied 
Design for Women, founded by Mrs, Dunlap 
Hopkins, at 200 West Twenty-third Street. De- 
signing is taught, or advertised to be taught, in 
several large technical schools, The unique 
feature of this school is that the instructors 
in the advanced classes are practical teachers, 
taken from the large manufacturing firms, so 
that the young woman who wishes to design 
carpets is taught what designs can be woven in 
one style of loom and what in another, and the 
reason for the distinction ; while the girl who 
wishes to draw for wall-papers learns to dis- 
tinguish the style which can be made to pay in 
a fifteen-cent paper from that suitable for rich 
hangings. The school started two years ago 
with forty-two students, and now has over two 
hundred, drawn from all parts of the country, 
whose tuition already makes the school self- 
supporting. 

Few art schools, however well drawing may 
be taught in them, have instruction in the ap- 
plication of ornamental design to manufacture 
and the arts. That is a separate art by itself, 
hemmed in by technicalities which must be un- 
derstood in order to attain any degree of suc- 
cess. Trade demands a constant succession of 
novelties in designs of all sorts, making the oc- 
cupa‘ion of a capable designer constant. Man- 
ufacturers are frequently obliged to import 
their designs, and oftentimes their designers, 
because of the lack of those properly trained in 
this country ; which shows how wide a field is 
opened to trained workers in designing. The 
work is well adapted for women who have the 
taste and manual dexterity for it, and, com- 
pared with other work of women, it is well 
paid, Designs suitable for draping-silks and 
chintzes command trom fifteen to twenty-five 
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dollars in their trade season of February and 
March. Designs for wall-papers are better paid 
—from thirty-five to fifty dollars—and they 
have two trade seasons, September and Octo- 
ber, and January and February; while designs 
for book-covers bring from ten to twenty-five 
dollars. Besides, it is a sheltered occupation. 
The work can be done at home or in a quiet 
studio, and the worker is shielded from the 
temptations and discomforts so often an accom- 
paniment of women’s efforts to earn a liveli- 
hood in a crowded city. 

The instruction in this school is divided 
broadly into two parts, the elementary and the 
advanced departments, but it is entirely indi- 
vidual. Few students apply who are able to 
enter at once the advanced departments, be- 
cause certain features of the technique of ap- 
plied design must be conquered first. How 
long a student stays in the elementary classes 
depends upon her abilities, her industry, and 
health. Whenever she can pass the examina- 
tions required she can immediately enter the 
advanced class of her choice. A student who 
has had no previous instruction generally has 
to remain in the elementary class a year. The 
teachers, Miss Grace Dean and Miss Charlotte 
Overbury, who have these classes in charge, 
come twice a week for criticism and direction 
in drawing from geometrical solids, object and 
cast drawing, conventionalization of natural 
forms, perspective and free drawing, and the 
use of instruments, the beginnings of architect- 
ural drawing. The class-rooms are a pleasant 
place to visit. The light, airy rooms, filled 
with busy students, the casts lining the walls, 
the gay daffodils and tulips, or delicate roses and 
pansies, the objects of the designers’ efforts ; 
the quiet, cheerful hum of voices—all help to 
create an atmosphere which is at once delight- 
ful and far away from the rush and roar of the 
street without. And here the young girl, if she 
is over sixteen, and the older woman can strive 
every day for nearly eight months, until ‘‘ the 
end crowns the work.” 

The designs produced while under instruc- 
tion in the advanced departments remain the 
property of the individual student, and she is 
at liberty to sell them—if she can. The school 
tries to help the scholars to sell their designs by 
bringing them to the notice of the manufactur- 
ers, although it does not accept any commission 
for such sales. Many students have already 
been able to help themselves in this way. The 
length of the advanced courses is two years, 
and at the end of the three years, including the 
preparatory year, a certificate is given the 
student. The class in designing of wall papers 
is under the charge of Mr. Paul Greube, a man 
of marked ability. The department of appli- 
cation of design to carpets is instructed by Mr. 
Macnab, from W. J. Sloane & Co. Carpet and 
rug designs are especially difficult, and con- 
sequently better paid, as the technicalities of 
weaving must be first mastered, and these differ 
with each different kind of carpeting or rug. 
Mr. T. H. Wilberg has supervision of the silk 
department. 

The third regular advanced class is that which 
trains the young woman in the work of the 
architect’s draftsman, under the care of Mr, 
Hewlett, Mr. A. W. Lord, from the firm of 
McKim, Mead & White, having taken a similar 
position in the College of Architecture in Rome. 
The instruction here includes free-hand, linear, 
pen and pencil drawing, and the study of build- 
ing materials and construction, architectural 
orders, details and plans, while heating, venti- 
lating, and plumbing are not forgotten. Women 
are by instinct home builders, and the study of 
domestic architecture is especially suited to 


them. Almost every day one will find a large 
class working away on plans for colonial 


houses, seaside cottages or modest homes, or 
even attempting a hospital. Mr. J. Carroll 
Beckwith remains in the corps of teachers. 

Each year there is given a course of lectures 
and teaching in historic ornament by Miss Wil- 
son, formerly of Cooper Institute. It begins 
with the decorations of primitive times and 
continues down through the Assyrian, Egypt- 
ian, Greek, and Roman styles to the present 
day. This course is important, and is required 
of every student. 

The cost of instruction in this school is mod- 
erate. The tuition for the year, including the 
course in historic ornament, is fifty dollars. 
If the student can only take a term at a time it 
costs twenty dollars per term, or sixty dollars 
for the three terms. From twelve to fifteen 
dollars will supply the necessary materials for 
one year, which the student is aided to buy at 
wholesale rates from the dealers. There are 
several money prizes given by individuals, by 
the school and by business firms, each year, in 
the various departments, for the best original 
designs, and also five scholarships of fifty dollars 
each, which greatly aid the fortunate winners. 
The school has an excellent library and a fine 
collection of casts and photographs at the serv- 
ice of its students. 

There are also several special courses, any one 


of which costs twenty dollars per term, Mr, 
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De Longpre has the course in water-colors, Mr. 
Henry Parkhurst, from Tiffany & Co., the class 
in designing of book covers. It is intended to 
add to these other special courses, such as de- 
signing applied to metal work, stained glass, 
wood carving, and fresco painting, whenever the 
growth of the school may warrant it. 

Four gold medals were awarded the school’s 
designs by the World’s Fair, and three by the 
San Francisco Midwinter Exposition. The 
students have furnished plans for a number of 
public buildings in other cities, and have filled 
orders for leading New York firms. The first 
class of graduates, who finished in June last, 
have obtained positions with architects and sim- 
ilar art firms. 

This school has been so successful that Mrs. 
Hopkins, its founder and leading director, has 
been invited to England to establish a school on 
the same principles in London, in connection 
with the Royal School of Art Needle Work, 
which is to have for patronesses the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, Princess Christian, and other 
royalties. AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE, 


Treasures. 


Last Fourth his kilts, long scorned, were proudly 
cnanged 

For little knee-pants. ‘* Now I'm big,” he 

And thro’ the day, fresh shorn of the gold curls, 


suid; 


Went, like a downy ball, his boyish head 


Oh, I's so busy !°° many times he lisped, 
Standing a moment at my side, and then, 

With fire-crackers and small piece of pank, 
Held in his moist, warm hands, was off again. 


And here and there 


whizzed ; 


the crackers snapped and 


Often with sly pretense of sudden fright 
At their erratic course, | jumped aside, 
Much to the laddie’s wonder and delight; 


And oft with kisses I was urged to join, 
Regardless of my graver years, his play ; 

To make the punk burn or to bravely touch 
A string of fuses off—so passed the day. 


One pack left over for another Fourth; 

Within this box he placed them, safe to keep 
And here they are, but his sweet, blessed hand 
Will never wake their genii-charméd sleep 
And of the grief to see them thus untouched 

And silent, while the bitter tears outflow, 
And their red, pathetic rows rain down, 
Why, only mothers like bereft can know. 


Thro’ the turned blind I see the merry lads 
In all their play, as played mine own brave lad; 
And happy mothers watch them as I watched 
And here I sit, alone, bereft and sad. 


Oh, little bunch of crackers! for the love 
Of the small hands that put you here to lie, 
Waiting another year’s bright jubilee, 
A king’s great golden ransom cannot buy. 
M. PHELPs- Dawson, 


Our Foreign Pictures. 


THE KIEL CELEBRATION. 

No foreign event of recent years has attract- 
ed the attention which attached to the opening 
of the North Sea- Baltic Canal. Ina sense it 
was an event of world-wide interest, because it 
brought together representatives of the navies 
of all the great Powers to celebrate the comple- 
tion of an enterprise which must contribute to 
the welfare of all. The German Emperor ex- 
pressed this thought when he said in his address 
at the banquet which followed the naval re- 
view : ‘*‘ We open to the peaceful intercourse of 
nations, one with another, the locks of the 
canal, and it will be a source of joyful satisfac- 
tion to us if a constantly increasing utilization 
of the work bears witness that the intention 
with which we have been guided has not alone 
been understood, but has also proved fruitful in 
advancing the welfare of the peoples.” The 
naval display at Kiel exceeded any similar dis- 
play of the kind ever witnessed, and it is grati- 
fying to know that the American vessels were 
especial objects of interest and admiration. In 
the pyrotechnic and electric display of the even- 
ing of the féte day, they are said to have at- 
tracted chief attention. The New York, the 
temporary flag-ship of the squadron, had a mag- 
nificent design, sixty feet long, against her fun- 
nels. It read ; ‘‘ America sends hearty greeting 
to Germany upon the completion of the canal.” 
Set pieces, pictures of the Emperor and Presi- 
dent Cleveland, each forty feet square, were 
also displayed. 

DIVERSIONS OF ENGLISH ’VARSITY CREWS. 

We give a timely picture of diversions of the 
English university crews at Oxford, at the 
close of a race on the Thames, The London 
Graphic describes the scene depicted in these 
words ; ‘‘ When the boats have passed the win- 
ning posts, which are some distance beyond the 
barges, the crews paddle slowly back to their 
barge boat-house to be cheered (or not) on their 
arrival. The crowd which has been running 
on the tow-path alongside them returns, too ; 
and then, out of pure lightness of heart, its 
members spend a very happy half-hour in 
familiariziiig each other with the closer ac- 
quaintance of the Isis, It is thought the right 
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thing to throw one another into the water, if 
possible ; and if only a punt can be overturned, 
or an eight, then the moment is complete with 
enjoyment. Small boats which are returning 
from the starting-point or the finishing-post 
share in this carnival, which is a very pleasant 
thing in warm weather, and designed to re- 
move quickly any undue stiffness on the part of 
accidental participants.” 
A MILITARY SALUTE. 

Another of our pictures shows the method of 
making a salute at the Royal Military Encamp- 
maent at Aldershot. The men drop suddenly 
prostrate on the ground, and then hfting their 
rigid bodies, lower them several times im suc- 
cession by pure force of muscle. The spectacle 
is apt to provoke amusement at first, but this 
soon changes to admiration on the part of be- 
holders. 


AMATEUR APHLETICS 
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August Races at Newport. 


SoME time ago Newport, Rhode Island, was 
spoken of in these columns as the future Cowes 
of America. All arrangements have now been 
completed for a series of races in August at that 
charming and popular port; the conditions 
governing them settled, as well as prizes and 
the courses to be sailed. This apparently estab- 
lishes the racing week as a regular annual 
affair. 

The contests this year will begin on the day 
after the return of the New York Yacht Club 
fleet from the eastward— Vineyard Haven. Thus 
the first of the series will take place on or about 
August 7th. Boats belonging to any recognized 
yacht club are eligible to sail, and under the 
direction of the regatta committee of the New 
York Yacht Club. 

Following are the important conditions to 
govern ; Schooners in cruising trim to race the 
first day. Sloops, cutters, and yawls in cruis 
ing trim second day, Schooners in racing trim 
third day. Sloops, cutters, and yawls in racing 
trim fourth day. 

These are the classes and prizes for each : 

SCHOONERS 

First Class.—Over 80 feet racing length ; $300 to 
the first and $120 to the second 

Second Class.- Under 80 feet and over 70 feet rac 
ing length ; $250 to the first and $100 to the second 

Third Class.—Under 70 feet racing ‘ength ; $200 
to the first and $80 to the second 

SLOOPS, CUTTERS, AND YAWLS 

First Class.—Over 80 feet racing length ; $400 to the 
first and $160 to the second. 

* Second Class.— Over 60 feet and under +0 feet racing 
length ; $200 to the first and $80 to the second. 

Third Class.— Over 50 feet and under 60 feet racing 
length ; $150 to the first and $60 to the second 

Fourth Class — Over 43 feet and under 50 feet racing 
length ; $100 to the first nnd $40 to the second. 

Fifth Class.— Over 43 fect ; $50 to the first and $20 
to the second. 

Second prizes will be given in the event only 
of four or more starting in any one class. 

Classification must be up to the requirements 
for representation in the New York Yacht 
Club. 

The course for all classes will be an equilateral 
one, the angles of which are formed by Bren- 
ton’s Reef Lightship, Point Judith whistling 
buoy, and a buoy placed by the committee off 
shore and to the eastward of the point 

The committee, on the day previous to races, 
will furnish starting signals, compass-bearings 
of marks, and other details. 

All the schooner classes and one and two of 
sloops, cutters, and yawls, will sail over the 
course twice, according to the English idea. 
Other classes of sloops and yawls will sail once 
around, 

Though the course will remain unchanged 
during the series, the committee will endeavor 
to start all races as much to windward as pos- 
sible, the start being at Breuton’s Reef Light- 
ship. 

Entries must be made twenty-four hours prior 
to the start of each race, and should be ad- 
dressed to the Regatta Committee, New York 
Yacht Club, Newport, Rhode Island. 

AN AVOIDABLE ACCIDENT. 

The Cornell - Pennsylvania -Columbia race 
would have been a matter of history not later 
than 5:30 on the afternoon of Friday, June 21st, 
had the courtesies which should mark the con- 
duct of craft of all kinds which attended the 
affair been observed, It was, however, a case of 
every fellow for himself, and the frail shell had 
no chance whatsoever. If ever a boat needs 
unruffled waters that boat is a racing - shell. 
Heavy swells which a monster tug raises car- 
ry death with them, and so it came about that 
the Pennsylvania boat was badly battered, and 
in consequence was rendered unfit to start the 
race, This accident caused disappointment to 
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several thousand people, who retired from the 
scene pretty well disgusted. 

Cornell was the favorite with the masses, and 
the exhibition which Columbia gave in rowing 
to their quarters when the race had been de- 
clared postponed till Monday, June 24th, showed 
conclusively that, so far as her chances with 
Cornell were concerned, the blue-and-white oars- 
men were out of it. So far as Pennsylvania 
was concerned — though they did not get a 
chance to show their form—it seemed to be the 
general belief that they were better than re- 
ported, and would give Cornell the row of their 
lives. Cornell men, however, were most san- 
guine of victory. Indeed, their men were in 
such fine physical condition, and the conditions 
for fast rowing were so good, that they hoped 
to establish almost a record, or if not, to come 
within a few seconds of the record time—twenty 
minutes, ten seconds—which the 1888 Yale crew 
made at New London. 

The appointments for the race were simply 
fine, the many high places along the shore af- 
fording excellent views, and the West Shore 
Railroad observation-train showed that it 
could afford a far better view of a four-mile 
race than the railroad line at New London. 

In fact, the course and its surroundings im- 
pressed those present so favorably that com- 
ments were many to the effect that all future 
college rowing contests would be decided there. 
This, however, seemed too rosy a view, for the 
fact must be considered that New London offers 
opportunities for sailing craft and vessels of all 
descriptions which Poughkeepsie never could. 

Following are some interesting statistics of 
the Cornell crew, favorite in the betting. 


Position. Name. Height. Weight. Age 
Bow F.C. Slade, °96 5-10 165 21 
2 W. B. Chriswell, "97 5-8 160 24 
3 C. S. Moore, °98 5-104 160 18 
4 E. A. Crawford, 97 5-9 175 2 
5 F. Johnson, ’98 6-04 160 19 
6 W. B. Sanborn, °95 6 170 22 
3 L. L. Tatum, “97 5-10 156 21 

Stroke Capt. H.C Troy, 95 5-11 165 25 


Coxswain, R. T. Richardson ; weight, 111 pounds 

Substitutes— Smith, “97; Taussig, '97; Inslee, “Ys ; 
Jeffers, °9s. 

CORNELL “SHORT” IN HER STROKE. 

Apropos of Cornell and her Henley crew it 
may be of interest to remark that they are 
daily improving under the careful coaching of 
Courtney and Mr. Francis ; and while English 
rowing critics seem unfavorably impressed with 
their style of rowing, they are going ahead se- 
renely and confidently. 

The gravest criticism, up to this time, which 
these critics have made is that their stroke is 
too short ; that is to say, they do not reach out 
enough in order to give the blades a hold of the 
water far enough forward. And there is much 
truth in this, too; so much, in fact, as to lead 
one to doubt the ability of the Americans to 
hold their English cousins, once the race is un- 
der full headway. Last year the Yale crew 
were undoubtedly rowing ‘ short,” and this 
fact would have counted heavily against them 
had the Harvard crew been anywhere near 
their equals, So far as ‘ form” goes, nothing 
can be said detrimental to Cornell in compari- 
son to any of the crews entered for the grand 
challenge-cup race, and if they lose, it will be 
more on account of the shortness of their stroke 
than all other things combined. 

THE COLLEGE BASE-BALL SEASON, 

The Yale nine deserve no little credit for the 
winning fight which they have made against 
adverse circumstances. It does not seem prob- 
able that they will lose the second game with 
Harvard, inasmuch as the first was won on the 
home grounds of the crimson men. 

Hence their record at the close of the season 
will be an enviable one, made particularly brill- 
iant from the fact that the extra strong Prince 
ton nine succumbed twice in succession. It has 
been a long while since the Tigers have placed 
in the field a nine of the batting and fielding 
strength of this year’s nine. 

With Carter of Yale in first-class shape, ex- 
perts and others looked for a possible Yale vic- 
tory at least in the New Haven game with 
Princeton. Few thought, however, that Tru- 
deau could fill Carter’s shoes, and the glowing 
fact that he did is glory enough for any two 
men. 

Where Yale proved herself unusually strong 
was in her batting at opportune times, and Car- 
ter, though he could not help out in the box, 
was able to play in the field, and by his great 
stick work contribute largely to victory. 

The story of the breakdown of Carter is well 
known, and should prove a lesson to those am- 
bitious to win glory in the early season, while 
the throwing arm is yet unused to the extra ex- 
ertion. Had the Yale men not been able to bat 
more than passing well the accident to Car- 
ter would have meant defeat surely at the 
hands of the Princeton men. Thus, in a way, 
Carter himself would have had to bear the 
brunt of the blame, But all’s well that ends 
well, and the Yale nine must be ranked easily 
first of the amateur teams of 1895, with Princeton 
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a strong second, and Williams, Brown, and 
Pennsylvania fighting hard for third honors. 

For the ensuing year at Princeton, Bradley 
has been chosen by bis mates to the captaincy. 
This year Bradley showed himself a strong 
fielder and a superb batter. He will undoubt- 
edly prove a worthy successor to former Captain 
Brooks. 

Harvard’s showing, on the whole, was dis- 
tressingly poor, even though she had in High- 
lands a first-class pitcher, equal to the best of 
the amateurs, with the proper backing. The 
play of Tennis Champion Wrenn at second for 
Harvard is deserving of much favorable com- 
ment. The fair name he made for himse’r in 
foot-ball last fall he only made more brilliant, 
and proved conclusively that he is an all-round 
man of the first water. 


The Liberal Downfall 
in England. 


THE downfall of the Liberal government in 
England has not been unexpected, but it came 
somewhat sooner than its friends anticipated. 
It came over an item of the army estimates, 
when the Commons, by a majority of seven, 
decided to cut down the salary of the minister 
of war by five hundred dollars. That official 
at once resigned, and two days later Lord Rose- 
bery tendered the resignation of the ministry 
and Lord Salisbury was summoned by the 
Queen to form a new Cabinet. 

The unexpectedness of this result is shown by 
the fact that at the moment of the division in 
the Commons there was, according to the Lib- 
eral whips, a majority of sixteen for the gov- 
ernment. Subsequently it was asked where the 
missing members were. Some of them had 
slipped out of the House unseen. The whips 
were lounging and smoking on the terrace over- 
looking the Thames. Others had gone away, 
thinking that matters were all right. As a 
matter of fact, the party were caught napping. 
Some members of the Liberal party felt that, 
under the circumstances, the ministers would 
be justified in holding on, but the majority ar- 
gued that it would be unwise to persist in a 
struggle in which the conditions were increas- 
‘ngly hostile to the permanency of their tenure 
in oftice. It is said that the Queen accepted 
Lord Rosebery’s resignation as she did that of 
Mr. Gladstone—without the expression of re 
luctance with which she favored Lord Salis 
bury when he retired from office. It has been 
repeatedly said, and as often denied, that Lord 
Rosebery was anxious to drop the cares of 
oftice, and it was thought probable by many 
persons that he would retire during or after his 
recent illness, without waiting for an adverse 
vote in the House of Commons. This tended to 
weaken the administration. It was also said 
that there was considerable friction between 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William Vernon-Har 
court, who had at one time been regarded by 
many as Mr. Gladstone’s legitimate successor in 
the premiership. Mr. Gladstone’s alleged dis 
agreement with the Liberal policy also operated 
against the government. 

In the contest which will follow, the Conserv 
atives and Liberal Unionists will co-operate, and 
the probabilities are that they will carry the 
day. 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY SAM. LoYD. 
Whist Practice. 


PROBLEM No. 21, as was anticipated, puzzled 
some of our best whistites, who were not look 
ing for such a wholesale slaughter of the high 
cards, <A leads with king of trumps, which C 
captures with ace and returns the four, —D dis- 
cards king and queen of clubs, so A also throws 
away club ace. C takes the next trick with 
club three, D discards heart eight, and A the 
ace, so as to give C the last two tricks in hearts, 
It was properly mastered by Messrs, !! Abra- 
hams, * P. H. B.,” J. Barnett, S. G. Clark, J. 
W. Crawford, H. Coleman, W. Christie, H. 
Daly, H. W. Ernst, R, G, Fitzgerald, W. Fitch, 
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H. Frank, C. N. Gowen, H. Gilley, W. How- 
ard, F. Hanse, M. C. Isbel, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” Lillie 
L. Knapp, D. W. Kennedy, C. Kreuse, G. 
Loomis, C. H. Martins, Mrs. H. T. Menner, A. 
McAlpin, C. Nefuss, August Odebrecht Jr., J. 
Paul, H. W. Pickett, W. Quick, H. Robinson, 
Porter Stafford, ‘“‘ A. J. 8.,” J. F. Smith, T. 
Stewart, Dr. Tyler, C. K. Thompson, G. 
Thorne, W. Young, and T. Zerrega. 

The following contribution from Miss E. C., 
of Plainfield, illustrating as pretty a line of 
play as we have ever seen, is given as Prob- 
lem No, 25. 
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Clubs trumps. A leads, and with his part- 
ner C takes how many tricks against any pos- 
sible play ¢ 


The Chess=-boara. 


PROBLE.. No. 20. By WALTER PULITZER. 
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White to play and mate in two moves 

The above problem, by one of our most gifted 
composers, has become noted as a position which 
completely baffled ex-champion Steinitz, who 
was fain to give it up as unsolvable. 

SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 18. By BAUER. 

White Black 
1 BtoK BB! 1 K takes Kt 
2 KR takes Kt mate 

Correct solutions were received from Messrs. 
W. L. Fogg, T. Cox, P. Hubbard, G. M. Ross, 
Jr., Porter Stafford, ‘* Ivanhoe,” C. V. Smith, 
W. E. Hayward,,R. Rogers, W. Marsh, E. M. 
Hale, 8S. R. Lessing, B. Worth, G. E. Smart, T. 
Hewitt, A. Odebrecht, Jr., R. G. Fitzgerald, J. 
Hannan, Dr. Baldwin, P. Hubbard, H. Wal 
cott, G. E. Ernest, and C. W. Hause. All others 
gave solutions to which proper defenses can be 
found if carefully examined. Many of our ex 
perts were tripped up on this remarkable prob- 
lem, and will therefore have to reconsider their 
criticisms. 

Of course the queen in Problem No. 20 is sup 
posed to be on the side of the attacking party. 


Good News for Asthmatics. 


WE observe that the Kola plant, found on the 
Congo River, West Africa, is now in reach of 
sufferers from Asthma, As before announced, 
this new discovery is a positive cure for Asth 
ma. You can make trial of the Kola Com- 
pound free, by addressing a postal-card to the 
Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who are sending out large trial cases 
free by mail, to sufferers. * 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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THIRD DIVISION—LEADING THE UNATTACHED WHEELMEN,. WILLIAMSBURG WHEELMEN. 
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HEAD OF DETACHMENT AT BEDFORD AVENUE AND EASTERN PARK-WAY. 








tk 
BROOKLYN BICYCLE CLUB—DETACHMENT OF THIRTEENTH REGIMENT, THE WOLFF AMERICAN WHEELMEN. 
TEN THOUSAND BICYCLERS PARADE IN BROOKLYN ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPENING OF THE NEW BICYCLE PATH FROM PROSPECT PARK 
TO CONEY ISLAND.—Puorocrarss BY Grorcs P, Hatt & Sons.—(Szz Pace 6.) 
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THE BICYCLING FAD IN ENGLAND—ARISTOCRATIC CYCLING IN BATTERSEA PARK, LONDON, THE VISITING FLEETS ASSEMBLING IN KIEL HARBOR FOR THE OPENING OF THE 
From Black and White. BALTIC CANAL.—From Black and White. 








DIVERSIONS OF ENGLISH ’VARSITY CREWS—SCENE ON THE THAMES AT THE CLOSE OF THE LAST DAY’S RACING OF THE OXFORD SUMMER EIGHTS, —London Graphic. 





BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS .— [See Pace 10.] 





Mr. Hewitt is not wise in his remark that 
the Democratic party needs a new birth. What 
it needs is a new funeral, and it ought to have 
it every three months.—Judge. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAIN CHAUTAUQUA. 


THE Paradise of the Mountains, on the summit of 
the Alleghanies. Thirteen years of splendid history: 
three hundred and fifty thousand doilars invested in 
beautifying the great park of eight hundred acres 
Splendid hotels and cottage accommodations at 
from six to fifteen dollars a week. The Summer 
School, with twenty departments of important 
study, under the care of the best instructors out of 
leading universities, August 7thto 27th. The Great 
Mountain Chautauqua meets August 7th to the 27th. 
One hundred professionals, well known in the enter 
tainment field, will fill the passing days with pleas 
ure and profit. It is the coolest, the cheapest. the 
most inspiring place in America to spend a summer 
vacation. It ison the main line of the picturesque 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, express trains with 
sleeping- and parlor-cars to the doors. If you are 
interested, the sixteen-page, handsome, illustrated 
detailed programme will be mailed to you, if you 
will send your name and address to the agent of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, Mountain 
Lake "ark, Maryland. 


LOW RATES TO DENVER. 


THE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company will 
place on sale at all ticket-offices on its lines east of 
the Ohio River round-trip tickets to Denver, Colo 
rado Springs, Manitou, and Pueblo, for all trains of 
July 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th. valid from starting-point 
on day of sale and good returning from Colorado 
points July 12th to 15th inclusive. The rate from 
New York will be $47.75, and correspondingly low 
rates when from other stations. Tickets will be good 
via St. Louis or Chicago. 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS 


Tue Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company now 
has on sale at all its offices east of the Ohio River a 
full line of tourist excursion tickets to all the lake, 
mountain, and seashore resorts in the Eastern and 
Northern States andin Canada. These tickets are 
valid for return journey until October 31st. Before 
deciding upon your summer outing it would be well 
to consult the Baltimore and Ohio book of ‘* Routes 
and Rates for Summer Tours.’’ All Baltimore and 
Ohio ticket agents at principal points have them, 
and they will be sent post-paid upon receipt of ten 
cents by Charles ©. Scull, General Passenger Agent, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Mary land 


THEY CALL IT OVERWORK. 


BusIneEss requires a clear head ; yet how few busi 
ness men—with all their sense—realize what is the 
trouble with their heads. ‘They call it overwork, 
worry, anything bus what it really is—indigestion 
This stealthiest of ailments usnally comes disguised 
as something else. ‘Wouldn't you be convinced if a 
box of Ripans Tabuies cleared your head «and bright- 
ened up the business outlook ! 


To keep free from summer diseases and indigestion 
use the genuine Angostura Bitters, manufactured ouly 
by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons 


CHANGE IN PIER NUMBER. 


Tue Fall River Line wharf in New York will. 
commencing June Ist, be known as Pier 18 instead 
of 28, North River, foot of Murray Street. 

Double service (two boats each way daily) between 
New York and Fall River will be operated commence 
ing June 17th. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhaea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 





A POUND OF FACTS 
is worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc 
cessfully raised on the Gail Borde; Eagle Brand Con 
densed Milk than upon any sther food. Infant Health 
is a valuable pamyyy, et for mothers. Send your ad 


Noe Yea New York Condensed Milk Company, 


iF any persons still doubt the superiority of the Soh 
mer Piano let them try for themselves and be con 
vinced, not only that the Sohmer is the best, but that 
it will continue to be the best. 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. ALL 
READY FOR USE, AND REQUIRES NO MIXING. 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, 
\ VERMOUTH, and 
) YORK. 


For the Sea Shore, 

For the Mountains, 

For the Fishing Party, 
For the Camping Party, 
For the Summer Hotel. 
(Zomnorssat RS agree 
that of two cock- 
tails made of the same 
materials and propor- 
tions, the one which 
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MANHATTAN 














better. 

For sale on the 
Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal rail- 
roads of the United 
States void Imitations. 





C. F. HeusLein & Bro., sore proprietors, 
39 Broadway, N. Y., 
Hartford, Conn., and 20 Piccadilly, W., London, Eng. 
ee” for Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 
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@licura 


Instantly Relieves 


SKIN 
5 TORTURES. 


» A warm bath with | 
Cuticura Soap, 









cation of Cuticura, 
the great skin cure, af- 
ford instant relief, per- 
‘mit rest and sleep, and 
Ap point toa speedy cure in every form of 
torturing, disfiguring skin humours. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in tm the "principal cities. British depot: 
F. Newseery & Sons, King Fdwerd-st., konto. PoTTss 
Dave & Cuem. Corp. “bale Props., Boston, Ti’ oo 


95—~ 


TIMES IN 100 


CONSTANTINE’S 
Pine Tar Soap. 


(PERSIAN HEALING.) 


IS PREFERRED OVER 
ALL OTHER PINE TAR 
SOAPS BY THE INTEL- 
LIGENT PURCHASER. 


S$ ¢s © 
PTC 





Resolve to purchase 
during 1895 only Con. 
stantine’sif you wish 
the original and the 
purest soap of its kind 
for beautifying the 
skin. It is alsoa lux- 
ury forthe bath. Try it. 


—Drvuaaists.— 
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HT 


Morphine Habit Cured in i0 
PIUM: to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THE vTitlta, a 


“SOuMER 1 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


TA MA a very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and ‘stinal troubles and 


wdache arising 
” foam them, 


FE. (RILLON 
rar. Pid Arc! hives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists, 


A laxative, reireshing 
fruit lozenge, 


Cceeeec ek COO 209) 8 
Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
firm cnd subste 
dress to it 
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and a single appli- | 





KODAK 
QUALITY 





But the purchaser of 


Some Watches sell for $2.50. 
a $50.00 time-piece gets more for his money than the 
man with the cheap watch. 


It’s the Same With Cameras. 


The Kodak lenses are alone worth more than some 
cameras which the manufacturers claim to be ‘tas good 
as a Kodak.”’ Kodaks are standard in hand camera 
values—because they make good pictures—because 
they are durable, reliable, 


Handsomely Illustrated Kodak-alogue Free. 


KODAKS, t 26.00 EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


KODETS, 
BULLETS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


$100.00, 





“Live CyeteDealers" 
Bridgeport Brass(0 Bridgeport Ct. 


Or, 19 Murray St., New Vork City. 


Deer Park and Oakland, 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
(MAIN LinE B. & O. R. R.) 





SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75, and $90 a month, 
according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $450 to $600 per 
season. Address 
GEORGE D. DE SHIELDS, [lanager, 

Cumberland, Md. 
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A Trilby Foot 


or any other sort 









requires nice 
boots and a 
neat skirt 
edge ; 
the 


give the most 


elegant finish to the skirt edge. 

A set of the’'S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 


“*S.H.& M.’”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Bindings 
as do not deface 


the shoes and 





Grearhnencan LADI ES ! ! 


Do you like acup of Good Vea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 1b. 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Pow der and Spices. 
(Mention “ Leslie’s Wee vi co 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA ¢ 

31 & 33 Vesey St., nee York. 





CemPany 





Send for "ATE G 
P. O. Box 289, 


A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 


FRE 


**Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” 
“The International Annual for 1895,” 


Ralf. cel bee 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest establishinent in the world for the treat- 
sS ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVES. John H 
Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y 
City, inventor of WooppBurRy’s Fa¢ IAL Soap. 
Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 


per year, $2. 
75 cents. 


——_ g00d revenue. 


iS 





ary itin your next te = SC 8 and be happy. 


Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 
of women wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be 


materially lessened by the use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. 


If an hour 


is saved each time a cake is used, if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 
face because the toil is lightened, she must be a foolish woman who 
would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband who 
would grudge the few cents which it costs. 





intial, holding the 
S original shape. 

You can’t‘ down’’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamots 


Comes in three weights 
Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
No. 30.—Heavy. 

Width, 64 inches. 


No. 10.- 


“se, 
Reware of 
worthless imitta- 
tations. See that 
what you buy ts 
stamped 


FIBRE 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
Dry Goods 
Slores. 
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THE BROOKS HOUSE, 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 


The “ half-way house * between New York and 
the White Mountains. Excellent table, clean, com- 
fortable beds, cool nights, no mosquitoes. Malaria 
and hay feverunknown. Write for illustrated booklet. 
EDWARD A. TYLER, Prop. 





@] THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC /@ ° 


NOURISHES 
3 rai a 


STIMULATES 
REFRESHES 
indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


Seat FICO, amen 7s ponTeairs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youn. 1@ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS | 
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the Ross Patent Lens used in the S 


' The Only 

ay 

SF ‘¢Dustless Path’’ 
Across the Continent. 








Folding ontauk Pamera : Pz = ae ugar til 


G. GENNERT, [lanufacturer, 











24 and 2% East 13th St., NEW YORK. 





At Buffalo take the floating pal- 


MIRES FOR ze ¥ : C aces of the Northern S. 5. Company 
CONVALE 5cENT IAM i Ue \\ \ tg Ra through the great lakes to Duluth. 









Rootbeer contains enough sarsa- ; 
parilla alone to give it the highest NURSING MOTHERS 


place as a promotor of good health. F R RS FI NY 
] : ie 0) : 
Tothis,add the most delicious herbs, SUFFERE {OM — Fro REATER AMOUNT trans-continental route that is bal- 
roots, barks and berries and you have INSOMNIA AND NY a, z G X AMOUN fe at ee 
fal 4 = 4 astec / FOCK e : 

~DYSPEPSIA RY wae ~- ( ByOF NUTR [TIOUS 
\\\ \y 


the reason why millions of people 

drink and grow healthful on Hires’ \ f : MA TTER THAN N h 
SUPERIOR TOANY \\iff z= ese MA Great orthern 
OTHER MALT Re a , ANY OTHER 


ON ACCOUNT ad — = ee MALT Railway. 


Thence, or from St. Paul or Min 


IT CONTAINS A neapolis, westward over the only 










Rootbeer 


A 25c, package makes 5 gallons 











CHAS. E. HIRES CO., PHILA. PURITY.AND UN — = ——— —- ATTRACT IN 

= - : EXCELLED ASA 2 — = ; “3 THE MARKET A panoramic revelation of our 
A Straight Line, PLEASANT APP . . « a — oil sa Oe awe many-sided northwest Empire—its 
A Quick Line, IZER NVI ORANT)" a  TEUTON IC illimitable wheat fields and cattle 
A Through Line, “AND VALUABLE\ 00 |e 3 a igi: ISA | ranges—haunts where big game yet 
A Popular Line SOLID ‘FOO 1) = EZ $y ‘3 DELIGHTFUL abounds and penetrating, with 
cts ws —= Y Oy : wonderful engineering skill, a land 

to All Points in N : Se TABLE . 
ae Soe ge . of lovely lakes and snow-capped 
New York State. ————————— é (4p aah alae ‘ mountains and mighty glaciers, yet 
we og | $), unknown to “ thousands in the east.” 


THE MODERN 


WEST~SHORE ‘5. LIEBMANN'S SON ‘S BREWING Ge. | cities of the Pacific coast and con- 
=RKRAILROAD= fe. 396 FORREST ST. BROOKLYN Ny. g | necting with steamships for Alaska, 


| or Hawaii, and Japan. 











Reaching finally the ‘principal 

















ELEGANT SLEEPING CARS. 
FIVE FAST TRAINS TO THE 
WEST 





= 


The Lincoin Monu-= se = 
ment in Edinburgh. | 





A REASON FOR IT. 


TRIVVET—‘‘ Skidmore gave his seat in the 


street-car to a lady this morning.” 





Have you ever ridden on the National Express Dice) h, come now ; don’t impose on my THE monument erected in Edinburgh to the 
the new limited train to Buffalo? It leaves New York | credulity.” , f the Scottish A ‘ ho fell iz 
a cial eater ss eget. ; | memory of the Scottish Americans who fell in 
at 7.35 P. M. and arrives there early next morning. Trivvet—“ It’s a fact. He told me afterward 5 , eaeta a a . } 
: : - : ; the battles of our Civil War attests both a high 
LONDON. that there was a hole in the window back of 





THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- | him and he was afraid of the draught.”—Judge appreciation of American valor and a profound 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with ; ‘ ; s ** | admiration of the dominant figure in that con- 


Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table flict. Inasense, the monument is a memorial 


d’hote. 66 | 
bbe ” BELLE OF NELSON J of Lincoln, whose figure fitly surmounts it. | 
BOKER’S BITTERS ® | The decoration of this monument on Memorial 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 


‘ oe a : s 

Pall Mall Magazine, 

Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT United States government hospitals after a thorough 


chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled 


JULY NUMBER NO Ww READY. by the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 











Day is always an event of interest to the lib- 
erty-loving people of Edinburgh, and the cere- 
monies are characterized by a heartiness which Write to A. C. Harvey, General Excursion 
Sas, 211 W ashington Nt., Boston, Mass., or 


; Se I. WHITNEY, G. P. A., St. Paul, Mi 
memory of those who ‘‘ died for the faith ” on 4d information. Pp See A., + Fanl, Mine., 


American battle-fields. 


‘Seeman cio )LDEN ASE 





strikingly attests the popular respect for the 




















CAUTION. —See that the PRODUCED BY THE FRENCH OR NATURAL 
name Beeman is on each PROCESS OF FERMENTATION IN BOTTLE, 
wrapper, EQUAL IN QUALITY AND CHEAPER THAN IMPORTED, 

fete AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOS TION. ‘ 


The Perfection of WP Ou cannot getit of your dealer, 


ress, HAMMONDSPORT WINE CO. 


Chewing Gum HAMMOND SPORT, N.Y, 


¥ , a cea ‘or sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 4n6 « Delicious Bemesy fee 
PRICE 25 CENTS. we barrel Address ACKER, MEkRALL & Conpit, New Indigestionand Sea Sickness. mt | OU | a. 
York, N. Y., or Seni Se, forsample package. 





This month's issue consists of 204 pages and con- 


tains contributions by Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 


Beeman Chemical Co. 


52018. Gonmet, & A Magazine of 








H. RIDER HAGGARD, 4 Originators of 
conclusion of ** Joan Haste. * LOUISVILLE, KY. RY oe ms Pepsin Chewing Gum - 
GRANT ALLEN, “ Evolution in Italian Art.’ Wit and Humor. 








SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAM, K.C. 1. E 
“The Touch of an Angel's Wing ”’ ae’ ~ uc Oj 1 The Perfection - - 
JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS, | 4 Ca { = © of Qtive O1. 
** The Campaign of Trafalgar.”’ _ 
ee Mtoe, 1 oe Sanepaien rafalgar Received the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. I UES QUARTERNY. 
at 


I. ZANGWILL, * Without Prejudice.”’ For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.’ Pes 


J. RIDDELL ROBINSON, VIOLET DEFRIES, **For Excellence of the Product = 
P. WOODROFFE, PERCY REEVE, NORMAN and Size of Manufacture.’ 
GARSTIN, ARTHUR WARREN, ETC., EIC, GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
The illustrations are by J. GULICH, G. MONT- Leghorn, Ital 8 
ZY i, L. BAUMER, “R.A.B.”, g . a Established 1836. 


BARD, ABBEY ALTSON, 





etc., etc 
Three full-page plates are included in the 
July numbes. A PHOTOGRAVURE, A COLORED PLATE, 
gpg a elaware udson 


Ei litorial and Publishing Offices; London; 18 Charing 
Cross Koad, W.C 

New York: International News Company 

Toronto, The Toronto News Company ; Montreal, The 
Montreal News C ompany. 


Borot50 Cigars A 


AND AN 


8k GOLD FINISHED 


W atch, Charm 4d Chain. 

Cut This Advertisement 
Out and send it to us with 
your name and address 
and we will send to you 
by express for examina 
tion this genuine 18k gold 
plated watch (equal in ap- 
pearance to solid gold) 
yand a box of 50 of our very 
finest cigars, You examine 





Railroad. 


THE SCENIC AND DIRECT LINE TO 


The , Mountains, 


Lake Champlain, Lake George, 
Saratoga, Montreal, Sharon Springs, 
The Gravity R. R., Ete. 


THE SHORTEST, QUICKEST AND BEST ROUTE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND MONTREAL. 60 PACES 
ANTHRACITE COAL ON :Y. NO SMOKE, NO DUST. (Same size asa page of JUDGE.) 


The Route via Saratoga, Lake George and Lake Champlain is the greatest highway | BOUNDINA BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED COVER 
of summer pleasure travel in America. ; 







































te introduce our 
cigars,and only one watch 
and one box of cigars will 
be sent to each person or- 
dering at this price. The 
watch is a beauty and 
would cost you in a retail 
= store twice as much as we 






















Whe offer the cigars and watet ; y 
nN Gaeiies far” Wieedion an your Tetter Send six cents in stamps for Illustrated Guide to the Northern Resorts to PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
@ whether you want gents? or Indies? H. G. YOUNG, 2d Vice-President, J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N, Y. 
size watch and write to-day as this will not appear again. Address . ” ” To be had of all Newsdeale B ‘ ] i 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO,, Tickets on sale at all New York City Ticket Offices and at ‘‘D. & H.’’ Ticket Office e had of all Newsdealers and Book-sellers, and 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, tll, nd Information Bureau, 21 Cortlandt Street, for sale on all Trains. 
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ENVY. 
Mrs. DooLan—* It’s too proud yez are t’ talk, Nor.h Foley, since yez won | 
th’ boic} ycle in th’ tin-cint raffle ; but if thim ain’t yer ould man’s pants Oi’m a 


- 


Gindbions, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially if 
made with 




















Extract"BEEF 7 | 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use = 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a oN 
different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


(A GENTLEMAN'S SMOKE! 
Coad 


lt cannot be improved 
It cannot be equalled 








SHORING To TOBACCOS 


e 202 Trial Package 
= | GaPostpaid for25 cts 
=e RS: LE ape BROS 





| 
| 
The choicest of all }| | 
| 
| 





URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold -=Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 


Goecocceecec”: wcecececee ce] 
A CHEAP LUXURY 


Are the new tourist cars, the latest, Agents Wanted in all unoccupied tcrritory. Catalogue free. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in 


most comfortable and commodious | yicycLEes, ARMS & SPORTING GOODS. 




















LIGHT, STRONG AND EASY KUNNING 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


Ride the Best! Always in the Lead! 
Examine our line and be convinced, 

















means of travel for large parties. In- | John P. Lovell Arms Co 
tending settlers, home-seekers, hunt- Sete Cees we e ; 


ing parties and others will find these 
cars on the Union Pacific System fully 
equipped in every way. For addi- | § s\\, "ARE THE BEST” 

tional information regarding these WA FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





EARL & WILSON’S. 





cars, see your nearest Ticket Agent, | ~ Tis Papen io reINTED WITH INK MANU- | 


any Union Pacific Agent, or address FACTURED BY 


E. L. LOMAX, J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Omaha, Neb. | NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE! 


AT LAKE MINNETONKA, MINN. 
Is the largest and finest Summer 
Resort in the West — 











"MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANOCUFFS 





owned by the Great Northern Railwa 

reached by frequent trains between t 
Paul, Minneapolis and Minnetonka Beach; 
from the East, via Buffalo and Duluth 
by the Comp pany's mgsnificens 
Pigorth Lend.” orth West” and 


chase tickets directly to Minnetonka Beach, 
a Minn, on application to any regular ticket 
=- Ollice. Hotel now open. 
E. V. HOLCOMBE, Man r, 
Minnetonka Beach, Minnesota. 


Allcock’s Corn Shields, 
Allcock’s Bunion Shields, 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for corns and bunions, 




















Tourists and OED can pur- | 


BSOOC COSPOCOCOCSSOCCoolH 
This Elegant § 
‘New Rochester’ : 
Nickel or Gilt 
Ps 


Sewing 
Lamp’ 


| without glassware ) 
= will be sent ex-§ 
press paid to 

any address 


el 


Chimney and Shade 
sold everywhere, or we 
can supply you. 


We make 70 
other styles of 
the famous 
‘New Roch-é 
ester,” l0W é 
greatly improved. ) x 


The desideratum fora Summer Lamp; sufficien 
light with one-quarter the heat of larger sizes. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. Brijzeport. Coon, 3 
0S8S00090-000000000030000005 
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, 
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fee 


Pears’ 


Can I afford 
to use it? | 

Yes; you can’t 
afford not to; 
but that is not 
the reason for 
using it. 








THE SARATOGA OF THE WEST. 


Feountain Spring House, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN. 





(Capacity, 800 ) Write tor Descriptive Pamphlet 


W. P. PF. peimnannbtelets MANAGER. 


| Opens June 15th, 1895. 


MII oer TART IIONIOIIMI 


Wty 7 III III 
a le NENT 


MOUNTAIN : 
CLIMBING: 


Is a fascinating subject to read about. For Pe 
SIX CENTS I will send you a book giving an Pe 
account of an ascent of MT. RAINIER on the Pe 
North Pacitic coast, more than : 


14,000 FEET _ { 
ABOVE THE SEA. c 


CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn., 
GEN. PASS. AGT. NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


PETES SS EAE ES AS ESS ok 


Out « « Malt and Sms 


Comes the greatest grain 
Strength. 














ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S 


TRACE MARK 


is a highly concentrated liquid 
extract of malt and hops. 
Nutritious and strengthening. 
An unequalled, palatable table 
tonic. 


To be had al all 


Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass‘n., 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustratea colored booklets and other reading matter. 


TPR Ries STS, 
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THE HISTORY 


OF BREWING 
_... BEGINS WITH EGYPT 





Been Sick ? 


OU and I have dreamed that we were trying to 

run away from something and our strength 

ave out at the critical moment, our legs re- 

sed to carry us, and when we tried to crawl 

on our hands and knees we always slipped back and 

commenced to fall, fall, fall. Nothing tosaveus! We 

grasped and clutched, the branch broke, the abyss 

yawned below us, and above, a star, like a ball of fire, 

came nearer and nearer. The weakness was horrible 

and the struggle for life so fearful that we awoke in the 

quiet peace of our room, caught our breath, and the 

sense of security, strength and will power came like 
heaven to a soul in torment. 


T"® Convalescent 


feels this sense of weakness, and the disease, which has 
left him wholly unable, without help, to fight his way 
back to perfect health and full recovery, seems like a 
fiend whc jeers and points to the shattered constitution 
and broken-down spirits. 

Nature unaided, like truth, may rise again, but 


Pabst Malt Extract, 
THE ‘*BEST’’ TONIC 


will set every spring of health in action, build up the 
battlements of the body by feeding and nourishing every 
fibre of the physical system, and send the rich blood 
through the veins. 

Ah, but that is not all. 

It willcalm the mind and nerves, give you will power, 
destroy the frightful sense of weakness and dispel your 
fear. This is half the battle,and the wonderful strength- 
giving qualities of the Malt will fight the rest. Ask your 
physician if this is not true, and he will say ‘‘ Yes’ with 
emphasis. 


‘*The result of the use of ‘‘Best’'’ Tonic was eminently 
satisfactory. Although I found it adapted to all cases of 
debility, in the emaciation consequent upon protracted wast- 
ing diseases, in tardy convalescence and in the general 
debility of advanced age, it is indeed a tonic PAR EXCEL- 
LENCE.’’—R. FRANK C. BROWNE, M. D., RiversibDE, R. L 


Address 
FIVE LITTLE BOOKS.... 
Worth Reading 
Worth Getting P A BST 
Worth Keeping eeee 
MAILED ON REQUEST MILWAUKEE... 


Mention this Publication 
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JAKE A LIGHT WHEEL 


with 4 reputation 
backed by a4 good guarantee 


LIKE THE RAMBLER 


made in the oldest 
exclusively bicycle 
factory inthe world 


AND YOU RUN NO RISK 
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UORMULLY & JEFFERY MFGCO- 4 
é lcpapuemenes CHICAGO 
LAG 174 COLUMBUS AVE BOST 
, j RIDING 1325 4 on us wasineunenen oC Sy 4 
. _.. | COR 57™ST & BROADWAY NEW YOR ‘ 
‘ ACADE MIES | 415aN 42) FLATBUSH an enc cael 
Cu 2 - 20! WOODWARD AVE DETROIT MICH 
: FOREIGN BRANCH —— COVENTRY ENGLAND 
oe MANOSOME RAMBLER 2's tt On ae Oe] 
= 4 
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“FAST EST 
TIRE ON EARTH © 
/THE GREAT G.*°J. 


USED ON ALL 
RAMBLERS 


\ ANY DEALER WILL SUPPLY 
THEM ON ANY WHEEL 
IF YOU INSIST , 
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